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NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA. 


HE old Spaniards gave to the great 

central range of our continent the 
fitting name Sierra Madre — Mother 
Mountains of the world. We have dis- 
carded it for ‘the appellation, Rocky 
Mountains, less pretentious and less de- 
scriptive, for all mountaing are rocky, 
and these not more than others. The 
Castilian pioneers also named the tall, 
n:rrow ridge, a hundred miles from the Pa- 





cific coast, Sierra Nevada—White Moun- 
tains—-from the deep snows that bury 
their summits for almost half the year. 
Until recently, little was known of the 
Sierra Nevadas, save by emigrants who 
traversed them on their way from the 
Mississippi to’ California, and by Mor- 
mons coming from San Francisco to 
Salt Lake. A huge obstacle to the trans- 
continental traveler, they were crossed 
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with great difficulty, and became the 
scene of more than one appalling tra- 
gedy. In 1846,the Donner party, con- 
sisting of sixty Illinoisans, en route for 
Oregon, knowing nothing of the climate, 
attempted to cross the range too late in 
the season. Near the summit they en- 
countered impassable drifts, through 
which they could neither advance nor 
return. Thus imprisoned by inexorable 
Winter, among snows twelve feet deep, 
they endured fearful sufferings. Many 
ate human flesh, and more than forty per- 
ished from starvation. The logs of one 
of their cabins and the stumps of trees 
which they cut at the surface of the 
snow, are still seen; while a little body 
of blue water, nestling among the vast 
bare rocks, is called Donner Lake. Sev- 
eral survivors, who reached California, 
yet live to tell their horrible story. 

The great tract between the eastern 
foot of the Sierras and the western rim 
of the Utah basin is the-most desolate 
upon our continent—a vast expanse of 
ashen desert and sandy, rocky hills, des- 
titute of wood and grass. Streams are 
few and far between. The Central 
Overland route crosses no stream, from the 
Jordang just west of Salt Lake City, to 
“ Reese River,” a little brook of Nevada 
—almost four hundred miles. Until 
within the last seven years, this immense 
tract was unvisited save by small parties 
of emigrants, pony-express riders, drivers, 
stock-tenders, and the few passengers by 
overland mail. 

Toward the close of 1859, Comstock 
and Penrod, two prospectors in pursuit 
of gold, discovered a vein of dark ore, 
and were puzzled to decide upon its 
character. Specimens sent to San Fran- 
cisco for assay, turned out to be very 
rich silver-bearing quartz. A great rush 
for the new region immediately begun, 
and the Comstock Lode proved the rich- 
est vein of silver ever found. It is a 
mile and a half in length, from eighty 
to two hundred feet in width, and is 
already opened downward for nearly 
seven hundred feet, without giving out. 
“Once a silver mine, always a silver 
mine,” is the favorite theory. It is 
claimed that they never become exhaust- 











ed, and some Peruvian lodes are already 
worked to the depth of seventeen hun- 
dred feet. 

The Comstock has yielded wonder- 
fully. From only twelve hundred feet 
in length, the Gould and Curry company 
have taken twelve millions of dollars, 
As usual, in mining history, the original 
discoverers failed to reap the profit, and 
are still poor men, seeking fortunes in 
new fields. Here begun the silver-min- 
ing of the United States—an industry yet 
in its infancy, but destined to prove one 
of the most important interests of the 
nation. It is the sole pursuit of Nevada, 
which has sprung up on the desert, and 
was’ admitted to the Union in 1863. Dur- 
ing 1865, the Wells-Fargo Express Com- 
pany carried from Nevada to San Fran- 
cisco fifteen million dollars in bullion, the 
product ofthis newest and youngest State, 
born at the outset of a great civil war. 

The traveler from the east approaches 
Nevada by the daily coaches of the 
Overland Mail Company, from Salt 
Lake. They run very rapidly, night and 
day. Here is the perfection of staging. 
The stations are ten or twelve miles 
apart. When a coach rolls up to their 
door, whatever the hour of the day or 
night, the stable is opened, four or six 
clean, glossy horses, in shining harnesses, 
are led out and substituted for the dusty, 
panting steeds; and in five or eight 
minutes the stage whirls on. Over one 
road, last summer, we were driven eight 
miles in thirty minutes ; and we accom- 
plishéd the five hundred and seventy-five 
miles from Salt Lake to Virginia City in 
seventy-two hours! During Indian hostili- 
ties, the coaches seldom stop, and drivers 
and superintendents often manifest great 
daring in taking the mail, through the 
darkness, over lonely and dangerous des- 
ert roads. One night last August the 
coach, containing no passengers save a 
woman and child, reached a station, with- 
out any driger. Three miles back, over- 
come by sleep, he had fallen from the 
box, and the wheels passed over and 
killed him. 

The Overland Telegraph, which In- 
dians call “ The Long Tongue,” follows 
the mail route, 
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The stage company manifest great 
pride in their enterprise, often running 
the line at a heavy loss for months, when 
passenger-travel is cut off. A single 
stockholder has paid assessments to the 
amount of twenty-four thousand dollars, 
to meet his portion of the deficiency for 
one year. The time will doubtless come 
when twenty daily stages will run, to 
fill up the unfinished gap in the Central 
Pacific Railroad. This magnificent work 
is pushed forward at both ends with 
great energy. More than.ten thousand 
laborers are employed upon it. Within 
five years, the cars will probably run 
from ocean to ocean. 

The expenses of the Mail Company 
have been enormous. In 1864, they paid 
twenty-five cents per pound for all grain 
used between Salt Lake and Austin, 
each horse consuming daily from ten to 
fifteen pounds of oats or barley. But, 
last year, they ceased purchasing grain 
of the Mormons, and opened a farm up- 
on the desert. They sowed oats and 
barley upon the freshly-turned sod of 
eight hundred and forty acres. The en- 
tire tract yielded thirty bushels to the acre, 
and one-fourth of it fifty bushels to the 
acre, saving the corporation more than fif- 
fty thousand dollars. Upon all our des- 
erts, as upon those of Arabia, the introduc- 
tion of water makes the soil productive. 
Thus far, irrigation is only from streams, 
except in portions of California, where 
water is drawn from wells by windmills; 
but in time, simple and cheap machinery 
for irrigation from wells will doubtless 
be introduced. Then the great Ameri- 
can Desert will become a thing of the 
past, and the thousands upon thousands 
of miles of sage-brush and grease-wood, 
dwarf-cedar and cactus, sand and alkali, 
stretching from British Columbia to 
Northern Mexico and from Western Kan- 
sas to the Sierra Nevadas will yield bar- 
ley, oats and fruit as profusely as the 
Mississippi valley produces c@rn and hay. 

The tourist from the east encounters 
the first quartz- mining of Nevada at 
Egan Cafion, two hundred and fifty miles 
west of Salt Lake. Last year it was in- 
augurated by a little five-stamp mill, so 
imperfect in its operations as to extract 








only about fifty per cent of the silver 
from the ore; but it paid for itself in 
ninety days. In some portions of Eu- 
rope quartz-mining has reached such per- 
fection that the entire amount of the as- 
say is extracted. But, in the United 
States, eighty per cent is the largest pro- 
duct usually obtained. Several new 
mills are erected in Egan Cajfion, and 
promise well for the future. 

One hundred and sixty-four miles fur- 
ther west, we reach Austin, metropolis 
of the Reese River district, and most im- 
portant mining region of Nevada, except 
Virginia City. It is built upon innumer- 
able narrow parallel veins of ore, thread- 
ing a belt of country one mile wide and 
five in length. The first discovery of 
silver here was made by Talcott, a pony- 
express rider, in July, 1862. The usual 
excitement and rush of emigrants fol- 
lowed. A wandering farmer, establish- 
ing a ranch in one of the little valleys, 
while digging a post-hole, struck a frag- 
ment of ore. It proved to belong to a 
rich vein, and he sold his claim for seven 
thousand dollars. Explorations far to 
the south have revealed rich mines, 
though, as yet, few mills are erected. 
The pioneers often manifest great enter- 
prise, endure severe hardships, and con- 
front imminent peril, from snow and In- 
dians. In February, 1864, an exploring 
party, under Colonel D. C. Buell, pene- 
trated several hundred miles southward, 
and traveled five and a half days upon 
the desert without finding water. At 
last, when barely able to stand, they 
reached a thick, stagnant pool, which 
saved their lives, and whose putrid wa- 
ter tasted like nectar to their parched 
throats. 

Austin contains about four thousand 
people. The town straggles for three 
miles down a deep, crooked cafion, with 
ashen, treeless hills, rising for several 
hundred feet on each side of the princi- 
pal thoroughfare. Many hundreds of 
shafts and ditches, surrounded, by piles 
of reddish earth, show the industry of 
prospectors in pursuit of ore. There is 
great truth in the proverb, that it requires 
a gold mine to work a silver mine, and 
often to find one. Austin is a city 
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“lying around loose.” Along the narrow 
valley, huge quartz-mills thunder inces- 
santly ; and far up the brown hillsides, 
little dwellings of stone, brick, wood and 
adobe are curiously niched and scattered. 

The city is six thousand feet above 
the sea, and the air so thin that the least 
physical labor causes great shortness of 
breath. At this altitude, persons wear- 
ing artificial teeth find it difficult to keep 
them in the mouth, so slight is the at- 
mospheric pressure! By day, Austin is 
quiet, more than half the inhabitants 
working under ground; but at night, 
along the principal street, brilliantly 
lighted saloons, with open fronts, are 
filled with motley crowds, engaged in 
monté, and other reckless gambling, in- 
separable from new mining regions. 

Chinamen, from San Francisco, have 
already penetrated to this remote region, 
and over the doors of many of the little 
shanties are signs bearing the announce- 
ment, so comforting to the bachelor 
heart, that Chin-Kong or Sam-Sing does 
washing and ironing at the lowest rates, 
with no extra charge for sewing on but- 
tons! There are fifty thousand Celes- 
tials upon the Pacific coast, scattered 
through the large towns and mining re- 
gions. They are engaged in mining, 
gardening, horticulture, peddling fruit, 
fish and vegetables, and as house-servants 
and cooks. They make nine-tenths of 
the segars, do nearly all the laundry 
business, cultivate several great vineyards, 
are operatives in the woolen-factories, and 
seven or eight thousand are day-laborers 
upon the Pacific Railroad, swarming 
among the Sierras like flies upon a honey- 
comb. They are very industrious, in the 
mines, gleaning where the white man 
has reaped. 

Some are heavy merchants, large i im- 
porters of teas, silks, opium, sugar and 
rice, noted for correctness and fair-deal- 
ing. They settle all money disputes 


‘ among themselves, never appealing to the 


courts. They have a novel bankruptcy 
practice. On the last day of the year, 
the Chinaman who is unable to meet his 
obligations pays the largest per centage 
he can, declaring his inability to do 
more. On New Years morning his 
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JOHN CHINAMAN, 


creditors forgive him, embrace him, and 
declare him “ free of the books.” Af- 
terward, if able, he cancels the debt, 
from pride, not obligation. 

On the lower coast, they are exten- 
sively engaged in fishing, shipping the 
product of their labors to San Francisco 
and China. As house-servants, they are 
excellent. Every Celestial in the United 
States, according to his geographical 
origin, belongs to one of the six Chinese 
companies, whose head-quarters are in 
San Francisco. In health, they exercise 
a paternal discipline over him; in sick- 
ness, they care for him; after death, 
they transport his embalmed body to 
China, where it is preserved for years in 
his family household. Persons desiring 
servants, procure them from one of these 
companies, who warrant them for twelve 
months; will replace them if they run 
away or prove unsatisfactory; and in- 
sure their conviction in the courts if 
they are guilty of crime. Filth and 
petty-larcenies are the chief offenses to be 
urged against them. On the other hand, 
they are quiet, temperate, ingenious, frugal 
and industrious. They make sad work 
of speaking English, add double e to 
words, change rtod and oto &. “ Want 
washee?” asks John Chinaman. “ Washee 
shirtee belee goodee. Only two bittee.” 
In a few Jarge towns they have religious 
temples. Their chief deity is called 
“Josh.” Ina violent quarrel between 





a Chinaman and a Jew, the former 
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wrathfully said: “Oh, yesee ; I knowee 
you—you killee Melicann man’s Josh !” 

The Austin silver veins are very nar- 
row, containing ores rich but intractable 
and difficult to reduce. Quartz-mills, 
containing in the aggregate more than a 
hundred stamps, are in operation. The 
interior of a great mill, with its heavy, 
complicated machinery, is curious and 
suggestive. First, the quartz is broken, 
by sledge-hammers, iato fragments like 
apples. Next, it is shoveled into the 
feeders, Where huge iron stamps, of from 
three hundred to eight Lundred pounds 
weigh¢, rising and falling sixty times a 
minut, like enormous pestles ina Titanic 
mortajr, thunder and clatter, aking the 
building tremble, as they crush the rock 
to wet powder. The workmen run this 
pulp (successively through the settling- 
tanks amalgamating-pans, agitators and 
separ&tors—the refuse material passing 
away, and quicksilver collecting the pre- 
cious metal into a mass of shining amal- 
gam, soft as putty. This goes into the 
fire-retort, where it leaves the quicksilver 
behind, and finally into moulds, whence 
it comes forth clear and pure, in bricks 
and bars of shining silver. 

Going westward from Austin, one 
obtains his first glimpse of the grand 
Sierras, at the distance of seventy miles. 
Soon after, he reaches Virginia City, a 
wonderful young metropolis, containing, 
with its adjuncts of Gold Hill and Sil- 
ver City, eighteen thousand people. Here, 
in a region bare and forbidding, treeless 
and verdureless, has sprung up, like 
Jonah’s gourd, a city set upon a hill, 
which can not be hid. It perches far 
up the side of Mount Davidson, a lonely 
rock peak, rising fifteen hundred feet. 
How the old mountain, after long cen- 
turies of silence and desolation, must 
have been surprised at the modern city 
shooting up at its feet—a city of great 
brick . blocks, costly churches, tasteful 
schoolhouses, impasing hotels, telegraph 
wires, five daily stages, two theaters, 
three daily newspapers—one nearly as 
large as the eight-page journals of New 
York ! 

The mountain-side is so steep that 
some cross-streets are almost impassable 








for vehicles. Upon the chief thorough- 
fare, the front door of Wells, Fargo & 
Co’s great Express office is level with the 
street, while the back window is three 
stories above the ground. Inthe heart of 
the‘ city, and its Gold Hill extension, are 
scores of huge quartz-mills, whose stamps 
pound unceasingly, and whose smoke 
darkens the heavens. One of these— 
the Gould and Curry—cost upward of 
six hundred thousand dollars, and con- 
tains eighty stamps, reducing one hun- 
dred tons of ore daily. It isthe largest 
and finest quartz-mill in the world, fin- 
ished throughout with the nicety and 
exactness of a music-box. 

The streets are thronged; there is a 
perpetual whirl of business, and the 
theaters are open every night, including 
Sundays. During some excitements, 
mining stocks have commanded incred- 
ible prices; a {pot in one company has 
sold for eighteen thousand dollars; but 
it now rates at less than one-tenth of 
that sum. A single owner, at one time, 
received twenty-five thousand dollars a 
month from his mining stocks, but had 
the judgment to sell before the collapse, 
for the fluctuations of silver have been 
precisely like those of petroleum. 

Here is the original Washoe. In San 
Francisco it is.still known by that name, 
and not as: Nevada. It received the 
appellation from the Washoe Indians. I 
do not know where they gained it; cer: 
tainly not from any Mohammedan rever- 
ence for washing. If cleanliness be 
next to godliness, they are the least di- 
vine of human creatures. A few of 
these “ oldest inhabitants” still remain, 
in rags and wretchedness, gazing in stolid 
wonder upon the strange civilization 
which has pushed them from their stools. 

The city stands over the great Com- 
stock’ Lode, the richest silver-vein in the 
world. It is honeycombed with hun- 
dreds of subterranean tunnels and cham- 
bers, from twenty to six hundred feet 
below the surface. The Gould & Curry 
mine alone has thirty-five chambers, 
one above another, with endless drifts 
and passages. Some of the huge tim- 
bers which keep the roofs from falling 
in, are so crushed and broken by’ the 
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THE OLDEST INHABITANTS. 


weight of rock, as to shake the strongest 
unaccustomed nerves. This mine alone, 
but four hundred yards in length, and 
seldom one hundred feet in width, is be- 
lieved to contain more lumber than the 
whole city of Virginia above ground. A 
journey through it is very fatiguing. One 
climbs, hour after hour, up and down 
dizzy ladders and long, hollow passages, 
where the blows of the pick ring and 
echo, while flaring candles throw lurid 
light over perspiring miners and carmen. 

Only the lower grades of ore are re- 


_ duced here. All yielding more than one 


thousand dollars per ton is sent in 
wagons over the Sierras one hundred 
miles to the railroad, and thence shipped, 
via San Francisco, to Swansea, in Wales. 
Rich ore, even from Austin, is hauled 
seven hundred miles, and sent abroad for 
crushing. On the completion of the 
Pacific Railway, this branch of carrying- 
trade alone will become immense, unless 
we acquire the same subtlety to extract 
all the metal which Welsh and German 
mills have attained. The average Ne- 
vada ore yields two dollars of silver to 
one of gold. 





I have spoken only of those regions 
in which mining is carried on extensively. 
Other sections, where development is 
just beginning, are equally rich in valu- 


able ores. The Humboldt region, north . 


of Virginia, a large tract south of Aus- 
tin, and the Pah-Ranagat district, near 
the Colorado River, are said to contain 
larger and more remunerative mines than 
have yet been opened; but no single 
vein has been found eqauling the Com- 
stock Lode, which has already yielded 
about fifty millions of dollars. 

There is little farming land, though 
there are some rich valleys along the 
Carson River and other streams. The 
State never will be self-sustaining for a 
large population, but must draw its chief 
supplies from Utah and Californig. Hot- 
springs abound. A few miles from Vir- 
ginia, over a tract a mile long, following 
the course of a littl® brook, sulphur- 
water boils and throbs under ground, 
here and there breaking through in jets 
of hot water and steam. At one point 
rises from the ground a fountain six or 
eight feet high, puffing like a high-pres- 
sure steamer, wherefore all the waters 
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are known as the Steamboat Springs. 
Like the great sulphur springs at Salt 
Lake, they possess much curative virtue, 
and are especially useful in rheumatism. 

Sixteen miles west of Virginia, Car- 
son City, the pleasant capitol of the 
State, nestles in a green valley at the 
foot of the Sierras. Thence the road 
winds up the steep roof of the mountuin, 
among -deep-green valleys and huge 
granite hills studded with magnificent 


‘ pines. In thirteen miles the summit is 


reached at Lake Tahoe, the most beauti- 
ful little body of water in the United 
States. Among the clouds, one mile 
above the sea, this shining mirror lies 
for twenty miles, fringed with somber 
pines and walled in by dark mountains. 
Though at some points fifteen hundred 
feet deep, it is almost as transparent as 
the air, distinctly revealing the bottom 
through a* hundred feet of water. In 
summer the little steamer, Governor 
Blaisdel, plies upon it for the pleasure- 
seekers who board at the Glen Brook 
House and the Lake House. It is the 
highest water on the globe navigated by 
steamboat. ‘The State line between Cali- 
fornia and Nevada crosses the Lake. 
We pass the summit at seven thousand 
feet above the sea, among mountains of 
every form and color—of the deepest 
green and the purest snow. Here, where 
the track in winter is obstructed by 
drifis ten feet in depth, pass three tele- 
graph wires, eight daily coaches, and 
thousands of heavy freight-wagons, each 
drawn by ten or twelve mules. The 
winding road is graded like a railway 
—the finest of turnpikes for the perfec- 
tion of staging. In early days, the ride 
was very perilous, along rocky, sidling 
roads, upon the edge of dizzy precipices, 
where one looked down for a thousand 
feet, upon patches of greensward and 
silver streams. When the editor of the 
Tribune crossed in 1859, he was driven 
by Hank Monk—famous as a Jehu, fur, 
like the son of Nimshi, he driveth 
furiously. A story of this ride is current 
all over tke great plains and among the 
mountains. The editor had a lecture 
engagement in Placerville, and as the 
horses climbed slowly up the eastern side, 





feared he would be too late. Twice he 
urged the driver forward, but the reticent 
Monk paid not the slightest heed. Soon 
after, they reached the summit and be- 
gun to descend. Then cracked the idle 
whip, and the horses, at full run, tore 
along the precipices, where a single stone 
or misstep might send them rolling over, 
in which case the passenger was sure 
that, upon reaching the bottom, the 
coach, horses and men would not be 
worth twenty-five cents abushel. Toss- 
ed about in the bouncing vehicle, he as- 
sured the driver that such haste was un- 
necessary, that half an hour sooner or 
later would make no material difference. 

“ Keep your seat, Mr. Greeley,” replied 
the imperturbable Monk, with a fresh 
crack of the whip—‘ keep your seat; 
ll get you to Placerville in time !” 

Through that over-ruling Providence, 
which cares for the careless, the journey 
was accomplished in safety. 


“* T know not how the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.” 


But the legend so pleased certain Cali- 
fornians, that they presented Monk with 
an elegant gold watch, bearing the in- 
scription: “ Keep your seat, Mr. Greeley 
—TI'll get you to Placerville in time.” 

One night afterward, when Monk’s 
coach was late—for these stages run by 
time-table—he drove very hard, to the 
terror of a self-important judicial per- 
sonage, who vainly expostulated again 
and again; and at last, with severe 
gravity, thundered : 

“T will have you discharged before 
the week is out. Do you know who I 
am, sir?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Monk, “ perfectly 
well. But I am going to take this coach 
into Carson City on time, if it kills every 
one-horse judge in the State of Califor- 
nia!” 

Now, the broad, winding roads are 
beautifully smooth, and in summer 
sprinkled from carts for sixty miles, to 
keep down the all-enveloping dust. The 
drivers show wonderful skill, when their 
horses are at full gallop, winding among 
the ponderous wagons, and through gaps 
between them and the precipice, barely 
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wide enough for the wheels. It makes 
the blood bound and the cheeks tingle. 
Twenty-four on the coach, with six 
horses galloping down the Sierras, along 
a winding, graded road, at twelve miles 
an hour. It is swift as Sheridan’s Ride, 
and stirring as the Charge of the Six 
Hundred. 

At the foot of the mountains passen- 
gers find the locomotive awaiting them. 
Riding fifty or sixty miles by cars to 
Sacramento, then one hundred and 
twenty miles by steamer to San Francisco, 
they have crossed the continent, and 
look out through the Golden Gate upon 
the great Pacific. 

California abounds in so many curiosi- 
ties, works both of nature and man, that 
these limits only permit me briefly to 
enumerate a few. Hitherto I have des- 
cribed placer and quartz- mining. A 
third branch, hydraulic-mining, reaches 
perfection in California. Water is brought 
down from high summits, through cast- 
iron pipes, into the valleys, one or two 
hundred feet below. A stream one foot 
square at the top passes through a pipe 


of three-inch hose at the bottom, and | 


is then directed against the banks, like 
a stream from a fire-engine. The con- 
densation and fall give it incredible 
force. It would knock down a brick 
building asif it were a child’s cob-house. 
At ten feet from the nozzle it would cut 
through a man like a cannon-ball. At 
forty feet it would crush him to jelly. 
Directed against the side of a hill, it 
sends clouds of earth and boulders fly- 
ing in every direction, bores into the 
compact gravel like a huge augur, and 
penetrates the narrowest crevices of 
rocks, loosening and bringing down frag- 
ments like sugar-hogsheads. At the bot- 
tom, laborers stand in water up to the 
thighs, clearing away the dédris, which 
the stream washes, rocks and all, into the 
flume. This is a wooden trough, with 
sharp descent. Slats on the bottom catch 
the sinking gold, while the water carries 
away the dirt, and tosses along ‘ike corks 
the huge rolling stones which fill it. 
Sometimes the undermined hills cave in, 
and bury the laborers. While working, 
they glance up uneasily at the melting 
hill, which, any instant, may fall upon 
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them. Three of these streams will cut 
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down and wash away a section of hill 
twenty feet long, twenty wide and two 
hundred high, in twelve hours. 

The most marvelous scenery of Cali- 
fornia—indeed, of the whole world—is 
found in Yosemite Valley, Mariposa 
County. It was our good fortune to 
visit it, with a party of fifteen, including 
six ladies. A stage-ride of one hundred 
miles from Stockton took us to the end 
of wagon-roads. Thence we continued 
on horseback, spending the first night at 
Clark’s, a long, low-porched log-house, 
occupied by an intelligent hermit and 
pioneer, who has turned his back upon 
civilization to rear his lonely cabin in the 
wilderness. The ladies. occupied the 
straw beds under his roof, filling the 
house, while their banished lords slept 
under heaven’s canopy, in the lee of a 
friendly haystack, with a blanket for 
lodgings and a board for a pillow. 

The next morning we started on, rid- 
ing for several miles upon a high plateau, 
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eight thousand feet above sea-level. In 
winter, snow is often twenty feet deep; 
but summer reveals meadows of richest 
grass and brightest flowers, among deep 
forests of slender pines and silver-tipped 
firs. Sometimes these trees are two 
hundred feet high, their trunks and 
branches gorgeous with yellow moss. 
The ground glitters with lark-spur, dei- 
sy, lily, honey-suckle and godola. In 
1852, Horace Greeley found upon this 
lonely summit a stray Yankee pasturing 
one hundred and fifty hogs, which he 
protected at night from the grizzly bears, 
by building around them a circle of log 
fires. Long ere this the bears have 
been thinned by pioneer rifles, the hogs 
have made their inevitable journey to the 
San Francisco slaughter-house, and their 
herdsman, perhaps turned to a day-la- 
borer in Australian mines, perhaps to a 
bank president in New York, with par- 
lors at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and a 
six-horse equipage on the Central Park. 
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In the afternoon sun we galloped for- 
ward out of the pine woods, stood upon 
the rock-precipice of Inspiration Point, 
and looked into Yosemite Valley, thou- 
sands of feet right under us. It is a 
gorge or chasm in the mountains, nine 
miles long, with an average width of 
three quarters of a mile. Its floor is a 
level valley, shaded with spreading trees, 
; rich in meadows of tall grass and brilliant 
flowers, and bright with the shining wa- 
ters of Merced River. On either side rise 
immense walls and turrets of bare gran- 
ite, from two thousand to five thousand 
feet high—walls so upright and perfect 
that an expert cragsman can climb out 
of the valley at only threeor four points. 
This enormous fissure, which has no 
parallel in the world, is the result of 
some ancient convulsion, which cleft 
} asunder the everlasting hills, and rent 
the great globe itself. ' 

We looked down into the valley as 
one from a house-top jooks down into his 
garden, or rather as one might view the 
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interior of some stupendous roofless ca- 


+ thedral from the top of its towering walls, 


Flinging a pebble from the rock upon 
which we lay, with faces over the bank, 
we saw it fall more than half a mile be- 
fore striking. Glancing across the pro- 
found chasm, we surveyed Hl Capitan, , 
an unbroken, seamless wall of granite, 
two-thirds of a mile high and more thag- 
perpendicular, its top* protruding one 
hundred and fifty feet over the base. At 
the upper end of the valley, we beheld 
the South Dome—a rock one mile high, 
riven asunder from top to bottom. Di- 
rectly before us, we saw the Bridal Vail } 
Fall, least of all the five wonderful cas- { 
cades in the valley, yet, with its snowy 
stream leaping unbroken more than nine 
hundred feet, quite melted in mist, be- 
fore reaching the bottom. 

These distances are so vast that they 
confuse our ordinary standards of com- 
parison, strain the eye and pain the brain. 
One might as well be told of a wall up- 
right like the side of a house, ten thou- | 
sand miles high, as two-thirds of one 
mile. When we speak of a giant twenty- 
five feet high, it conveys some definite im- 
pression ; but to tell of one three thou- 
sand feet high, would only bewilder, and 
convey no meaning whatever. So, at 
first, these stupendous walls simply con- 
fuse the mind. By degrees, day after 
day, the sight of them clears it, until, at 
last, one receives a just impression of 
their solemn immensity. 

We gazed down upon the scene with 
a profound sense of Divine power and 
human littleness, until the very grandeur 
of the spectacle compelled us to turn 
away and rest from its oppressive magni- 
tude. Then we rode for two hours 
down—down, among sharp rocks and 
dizzy zig-zags, where the ladies found it 
difficult to keep in the saddles, and nar- 
rowly escaped pitching over the heads 
of their horses. 

This novel equestrianism took us into 





the valley by the Mariposa Trail. We { 


spent five days among its curiosities and 
wonders, which steadily grew upon us x 
from first to last. The rock-mountains ; 
are the great features—indeed, they are 
Yosemite itself. . Nine granite mountains 
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I have seen cut from the Big Trees, 
pieces of bark twenty-two inches in 
thickness. Of a rich mahogany tinge, 
when dressed with the plane, it looks 
like delicate velvet or plush. It is very 
soft, anc ladies of the Pacific Coast often 
use fragments for pin. cushions. "Who 
says we have no respect for antiquity ? 
If imperial Cesar, dead and turned to 
clay, may serve for stopping a crevice 
in the wall, why should we not cut into 
pin-cushions these venerable relics of 
the earth’s childhood ? 

The reader should not confound the 
pine of Yosemite Valley, illustrated upon 
the preceding page, with the Big Trees 
or sequoias of which the Grizzly Giant 
is one. The pines, like those of Wash- 
ington Territory, are simply hight, slen- 
derness, symmetry. The @elicate tracery 
of the branch is beautiful beyond de- 
scription ; but the trunk is comparatively 
small. The sequoias, though little 
taller, are age, thickness, massiveness. 
One, in the Calaveras Grove, was cut 
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down by boring with augurs and sawing 
the spaces between. The work em- 
ployed five men for twenty-five days. 
When fully cut off, the tree, perhaps 
from long habit, stubbornly continued 
to stand, and only yielded to the per- 
suasive logic of wedge and battering 
ram. The pine-cones are cylindrical, 
and sometimes nearly two feet in length. 
Those of the Big Trees are round and 
not larger than apples. 

The age of giants lingers on the 
Pacific Coast. High on the Sierras, a 
mile above sea-level, I have frequently 
observed sugar pines ten or twelve feet 
in diameter. Of the ponderous red-wood 
in California and Oregon, something has 
been said already. But those monster 
sequoias are the crowning marvel of 
the world. How they carry the mind 
back to 


“The events of old and wondrous times, 
Which dim tradition interruptedly teaches !”’ 


Perchance their youth saw the awkward, 
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thundering mastodon canter over the 
hills, and the reptile, a hundred feet 
long, with multitudinous legs, and mouth 
like a volcano, crawl sluggishly through 
torrid swamps! They were living when 
the father of poets, old, blind, and vag- 
abond, sung his immortal song; when 
the sage of Athens, “ that most Christian 
heathen,” calmly drunk the hemlock ; 
when the carpenter of Judea, from whom 
the world now computes its time, was 

a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 

grief, despised and rejected of men. 

An Act of Congress has segregated 
Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Grove 
of Big Trees, from the general public 
domain, setting them, apart as pleasure- 
grounds for the people of the United 
States, and the stranger within their gates, 
for them and their heirs and assigns for- 
ever. This wise legislation secures, to 
the proper national uses, incomparably 
the largest and grandest park and the 
sublimest natural scenery in the whole 
world. They are under the care of a 
commission appointed by the Governor 
of California for their preservation and 
protection—to render them accessible, 
keep them free from mutilation, and see 
that no vandal hand of Art attempts to 
improve upon the simplicity and gran- 
deur of Nature. 

The California Geysers are unequaled 
among..the hot springs of the world. 
They are reached by steamer across the 

“» ‘bay from San Francisco to Petaluma; 

“thence by stage for about fifty. miles over 
one of the finest farming regions of the 
State. Here the cactus grows profusely 
to the hight of six or seven. feet; the 
live-oak, with glossy leaves attains per 
fection; and the mountain Jaurel, or 
medrona, with vivid green foliage and 
stem of bright red, charms the eye with 
its Fare grace and loveliness. All the 
tree-boughs are festooned with great 
bunches of rich, green mistletoe. 

From Foss’s Station—a favorite resort 
among the mountains—the Geysers are 
twelve miles distant, and reached by a 
wild, romantic road. For two miles, it 
winds along the Hog-back, a mountain 
summit like the ridge-pole of a steep 
roof. It has been leveled until barely 





wide enough for carriage-wheels, and on 
each side one looks down precipitous 
banks for one or two thousand feet. If 
the wheels diverged ten inches from the 
track, the load of passengers would 
reach the bottom much in the condition 
of a bushel of apples after passing 
through a cider-mill. But, though Foss 
is one of the fastest and most daring 
drivers in the country, and inexperienced 
passengers shiver until their hair stands 
on end, when he is at the ribbons, no ac- 
cident has ever happened to him. 

The ridges display the dense shrub- 
bery of the manzineta, or mountain ma- 
hogany; upon whose red, juicy berries 
grizzly bears subsist and travelers quench 
their thirst; the strongly-spiced bay or 
pepper-wood, whicli has the virtue of 
driving away fleas, and the exquisite ma- 
drona, witha round fruit, tasting like the 
dried thimbleberry. Here bears and ante- 
lopes offer great temptations to hunters. 

The roar of the Geysers is heard, and 
their smoke seen, two miles away, in fa- 
vorable conditions of the atmosphere. 
After being whirled along a road which 
pitches down sixteen hundred feet, with 
thirty-five sharp turns in two miles, the 
visitor finds himself in a narrow valley, 
viewing hundreds of steam-jets puffing 
up from the ground, They are chiefly 
in a ravine half a mile lopg, known as 
the Devil’s. Cafion. Steep walls rise 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet, 
bare, spongy, ashy, clayey soil, with- 
out the faintest sign of grass or shrub. 
There are fully one thousand places 


| where steam issues from the soil. Hot 


water often bubbles up above the surface ; 
but much more startling and impressive 
is the boiling within hundreds of cavi- 
ties under ground. One feels that only 
the flimsiest shell protects him from 
some vast, subterranean cauldron. At 
times the ground vibrates so as to rattle 
crockery in the hotel one-third ofa mile 
away. Hot, cold and boiling springs 
are found side by side, each with its own 
individual hue—blue, brown, black, red, 
green, yellow, pink or gray. Their con- 
stituents vary greatly, though soda, mag- 
nesia, epsom salts and vurious salts of 
iron, predominate. 
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In passing up the cafion, the visitor 
purns his fingers and receives stifling 
blasts from natural hot furnaces. He 
must be cautious where he steps, unless he 
would break through the crust, into some 
of the seething pools below. Steamboat 
Spring is grandest of all. It has no 


‘water, but consists entirely of steam, 


puffing through an aperture large as the 
body of a man, with a roar like a great 
steamship, the column rising up for hun- 
dreds of feet. The Vent Holes are two 
springs, a few feet apart, which will 
boil an egg in a minute and a half, and 
from which the steam escapes with great 
force. A stone, as large as a man’s fist, 
thrown into one of them, rebounds three 
or four feet, like an India rubber ball. 
These springs are numerous for six 
miles along the Pluton River ; and tray- 
elers declare that they far surpass the 
famed Geysers of Iceland. They are 
not volcanic, but result from chemical 
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action. The smell of brimstone, the 
hissing steam, throbbing waters and 
underground roaring and trembling, are 
peculiarly diabolical. Indians regard 
them with wildest terror, and can not 
be persuaded to approach them; and 
some white visitors never dare to enter 
the cafion. They are among the most 
curious and wonderful of the many 
curiosities and’ wonders of the Pacific 
coast. 

No other region of equa] area can 
boast half the natural beauties and mar- 
vels of California. Yosemite, the Sier- 
ras, Mount Shasta, the Big Trees, the 
Geysers, and Lake Tahoe—brighest gem 
in her mountain coronet—are all worthy 
of note among the most impressive fea- 
tures of the visible universe. Already 
they are sought annually by hundreds 
of foreigners; and the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad will make them the 
pleasure-grounds of the world. 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 


THE DEAD LETTER. 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER VY. 
ON THE TRAIL. 

NEED not dwell at much length upon 
| our visit to San Francisco, since nothing 
important to the success of our enterprise 
came of it. From the hour we entered 
the Golden Gate until we (departed through 
it, I was restless with a solicitude which 


made me nervous and sleepless, destroyed 
my appetite, and blinded me to half the 
novelties of San Francisco, with its un- 
paralleled growth and hybrid civilization. 
I gave the most of my time to two objects 
—looking, by night, into all the bad, popu- 
lar, or out-of-the-way dens,. haunts, sa- 
loons, theaters and hotels, scanning every 
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one of the thousands of strange faces, for 
that one sinister countenance, which I felt 
that I should khow at a glance—and in 
the endeavor to identify the man who had 
disposed of the Park Bank bill to the Ex- 
press Company. 

I was rewarded, for days of research, 
by ascertaining, finally, and beyond doubt, 
that a gentleman of respectability, a 
Spaniard, still residing in the city, had of- 
fered the bill to be discounted at the time 
it had been accepted by the company. I 
made the acquaintance of the Spanish gen- 
tleman, and, with a delicacy of address 
upon which I flattered myself, I managed 
to learn, without being too impertinent, 
that he had obliged a fellow-passenger, 
two years previously, who was getting off 
at Acapulco, and who desired gold for his 
peper money, with the specie, and had 
taken of him some two or three thousand 
dollars of New York currency, which 
he had disposed of to the Express Com- 
pany. 


Burton was right, then! My heart 


leaped to my throat as the gentleman 


mentioned Acapulco. From that moment 
I felt less fear of failure, but more, if pos- 
sible, intense curiosity and anxiety. 

It had been my intention to proceed to 
Sacramento in search of the haunting face 
which was forever gliding before my 
mind’s eye; but after this revelation, I 
giadly yielded to the belief that Mr. Bur- 
ton would find the face before I did; and 
in the relief consequent upon this hope, 
I began to give more heed to his injunc- 
tion to do my part of the duty by taking 
good care of his child. 

Lenore was in rising health and spirits, 
and when I began to exert myself to help 
her pass away the time, she grew very 
happy. The confiding dependence of 
childhood is its most affecting trait. It 
was enough for her that her father had 
given her to me for the present; she felt 
safe and joyous, and made all those little 
demands upon my attention which a sis- 
ter asks of an older brother. I could 
hardly realize that she was nearly thirteen 
years of age, she remained so small and 
slender, and was so innocently childlike 

Vou. I—8. 





in her manners and feelings. Her attend- 
ant was one of those active women who 
like nothing so much as plenty of busi- 
ness-responsibility ; the trip, to her, was 
full of the kind of excitement she pre- 
ferred; the entire charge of the little 
maiden intrusted to her care, was one of 
the most delightful accidents that ever hap- 
pened to her; I believe she rejoiced daily 
in the absence of Mr. Burton, simply be- 
cause it added to the importance of her 

duties. ‘ 

But I was glad when the fortnight’s 
long delay was over, and we were re-em- 
barked upon our journey. My mind 
lived in advance of the hour, dwelling 
upon the moment when I should either 
see, awaiting us on the dock, where he 
had promised to meet us, at the isthmus, 
the familiar form of the good genius of 
our party, or—that blank which would 
announce tidings of fatal evil. 

‘We giided prosperously over the round- 
ed swells of the Pacific, through sunshiny 
days and nights of brilliant moonlight. 
Through the soft evenings, Lenore, well 
wrapped in shawls and hood by her faith- 
ful woman, remained with me upon deck, 
sometimes until quite late, singing, one 
after another, those delicious melodies 
never more subtly, understandingly ren- 
dered, than by this small spirit of song. 
Rapt crowds would gather, at respectful 
distances, to listen ; but she sung for my 
sake, and for the music’s, unheeding who 
came or went. Sometimes, even now, I 
wake at night from a dream of that voy- 
age, with the long wake of glittering sil- 
ver following the ship, as if a million 
Peris, in their boats of pearl, were sailing 
after us, drawn on by the enchantment 
of the pure voice which rose and fell be- 
tween the stars and sea. 

The last twenty-four hours before reach- 
ing the isthmus witnessed a change in the 
long stretch of brilliant weather common 
at that season of the year. Torrents of 
rain began to fall, and continued hour 
after hour, shutting us in the cabin, and 
surrounding us with a gray wall, which 
was as if some solid world had closed us 
in, and we were nevermore to see blue 
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sky, thin air, or the sharp rays of the 
sun. 

Lenore, wearied of the monotony, at 
last fell asleep on one of the sofas; and I 
was glad to-have her quiet, for she had 
been restless at the prospect of seeing her 
father early the next morning. It was ex- 
pected the steamer would reach her dock 
some time after midnight. As the hours 
of the day and evening wore on, I grew 
so impatient as to feel suffocated by the 
narrow bounds of the ship, and the close, 
gray tent of clouds. Lenore went early 
to her state-room. I then borrowed a 
waterproof cloak from one of the officers 
of the vessel, and walked the decks the 
whole night, in the driving rain, for I 
could not breathe in my little room. It 
was so possible, so probable, that harm 
had befallen the solitary detective, setting 
forth, “ a stranger in a strange land,” up- 
on his dangerous errand, that I blamed 
myself bitterly for yielding to his wishes, 
and allowing him to remain alone at Aca- 
pulco. In order to comfort myself I re- 
called his ability to cope with danger—his 
physical strength, his unshaken coolness 
of nerve and mind, his calmness of pur- 
pose and indomitable will, before which 
the wills of other men were broken like 
reeds by a strong wind. The incessant 
rain recalled two other memorable nights 
to me; and the association did not serve 
to make me more cheerful. There was 
no wind whatever, with the rain; the 
captain assured me, after I had asked him 
often enough to vex a less question-inured 
officer, for the twentieth time, -that we 
were “all right”—“ not a half-hour after 
time ”—“ would arrive at the isthmus at 
two o'clock, A. M., precisely, and I might 
go to bed in peace, and be ready to get 
up early in the morning.” 

I had no idea of going to bed. The 
passengers were not to be disturbed until 
daylight; but I was too anxious to think 
of sleep; I said to myself that if Mr. 
Burton..was as impatient as myself, he 
would, @espite the storm and the late 
hour, be upon the dock awaiting our ar- 
rival ; and if so, he should not find me 
slumbering. As we neared our landing, 


I crowded in among the sailors at the for. 
ward part of the boat, and strained my 
eyes through the gloom té the little twinkle 
of light given out by the lamps along the 
quay. As usual, there was considerable 
stir and noise, upon the arrival of the 
steamer, shouts from the ship and shore, 
and a bustle of ropes and swearing of sail- 
ors. The passengers generally. were snug 
in their berths, where they remained un- 
tilmorning. In a few moments the ropes 
were cast ashore and we were moored at 
our dock. I leaned over the gunwale and 
peered through the mist; the rain had 
kindly céased descending, for the time; 
various lamps and lanterns glimmered 
along the wharf, where some persons 
were busy about their work, pertaining to 
the arrival of the ship; but I looked in 
vain for Mr. Burton. 

Disappointed, despondent, I still recon- 
noitered the various groups, when sud- 
denly a loud, cheery voice called out: 

“ Richard, halloo !” 

I experienced a welcome revulsion of 
feeling as these pleasant tones startled me 
to the consciousness that Mr. Burton had 
emerged from the shadow of a lamp-post, 
against which he had been leaning, and 
was now almost within shaking-hands 
distance. I could have laughed or cried, 
whichever happened, as I recognized the 
familiar voice and form. Presently he 
was on the vessel. The squeeze,I gave 
his hand, when we met, must have been 
severe, for he winced under it. I scarcely 
needed to say—“ You have been success- 
ful!” or he to answer; there was a light 
on his face which assured me that at least 
he had not entirely failed. ‘ 

“T have much, much, to tell you, Rich- 
ard. But first about my darling—is she 
well—happy ?” 

“Both. We have not had an accident. 
You will be surprised to see Lenore, she 

has improved so rapidly. My heart feels 
a thousand pounds lighter than it did an 
hour ago.” 
“ Why so ” 
“Oh, I was so afraid you had not got 
away from Acapulco.” 





“ You do look pale, that’s a fact, Rich- 
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ard—as if you had not slept for a week. 
Let your mind rest in quiet, my friend. 
All is right. The trip has not been wasted. 
Now let God give us favoring breezes 
home, and two years of honest effort shall 
be rewarded. Justiceshall be done. The 
wicked in high places shall be brought 
low.” 

He always spoke as if impressed with 
an almost solemn sense of his responsi- 
bility in bringing the iniquities of the fa- 
vored rich to light ; and on this occasion 
his expression was unusually earnest. 

“ Where is my little girl? What is the 
number of her state-room? I would like 
to steal a kiss before she wakes; but I 
suppose that careful Marie has the door 
bolted and barred; soI will not disturb 
them. It is three whole hours to daylight 
yet. I can tell you the whole story of my 
adventures in that time, and I suppose 
you have a right to hear it as soon as pos- 
sible. I will not keep you in suspense. 
Come into the cabin.” 

We found a quiet corner, where, in the 
“ wee sma’ hours,” by the dim light of the 
cabin-lamps, now nearly out, I listened, 
it is needless to say with what painful in- 
terest, to the account of Mr. Burton’s visit 
in Mexico. I will give the history here, 
as he gave it, with the same reservations 
which, it was evident, he still made in 
talking with me. 

These reservations—which I could not 
fail to perceive he had frequently made, 
since the beginning of our acquaintance, 
and which, the reader will recollect, had at 
times excited my indignation — puzzled 
and annoyed me; but there was soon to 
come a time when I understood and ap- 
preciated them. 

On that day of our outward voyage, 
when the ship was detained to land a por- 
tion of her passengers at Acapulco, Mr. 
Burton, restless at the delay, was leaning 
over the deck-rails, thrumming impatient- 
ly with his fingers, when his attention be- 
came gradually absorbed in the conver- 
sation of a group of Mexicans at his el- 
bow, several of whom were of tlie party 
about to land. Thegspoke the corrupted 
Spanish of their country ; but the listener 








understood it well enough to comprehend 
the most of what was said. 

One of their number was describing a 
scene which occurred upon his landing at 
this same port some two years previous. 
The ship, bound for San Francisco, met 
with an accident, and put into Acapulco 
for repairs. The passengers, knowing 
that the steamer would not sail under 
twenty-four hours, the most of them broke 
the monotony of the delay by going on 
shore. A number of rough New York- 
ers, going out to the mines, got into a 
quarrel with some of the natives, during 
which knives, pistols, etc., were freely 
used. A gentleman, named Don Miguel, 
the owner of a large and valuable hacienda 
which lay about thirty miles from Aca- 
pulco, and who had just landed from the 
st amer, attempted, imprudently, to inter- 
fere, not wishing his countrymen to be so 
touchy with their visitors, and was re- 
warded for his good intentions by receiv- 
ing a severe stab in the side from some 
one of the combatants. He bled profuse- 
ly, and would soon have become exhaust- 
ed, had his wound not been immediately 
and well dressed by a young American, 
one of the New York passengers, who 
had landed to see the sights, and was 
standing idly to one side, viewing the 
melee, at the time Don Miguel was injured. 
The Don, exceedingly grateful for the 
timely attention, conceived a warm liking 
for the young man, whose “ Yankee” 
quickness and readiness had already at- 
tracted his attention while on board the 
steamer. Having given such proof of his 
fitness for the place as he had done by 
dressing the Don’s wound, that gentle- 
man, in the course of the two or three 
hours in which the young stranger re- 
mained in attendance upon him, offered 
him the situation of physician upon his 
immense estates, with the plain promise 
that he should receive benefits much 
more important than his salary. This 
offer, after a short hesitation, was accept- 
ed by the doctor, who stated that he was 
out in search of his fortune, and it made 
no difference to him where he found it, 
whether in Mexico or California, only that 
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he should be assured of doing well. This 
Don Miguel, in his sudden friendship, 
was prompt to promise. The Don, be- 
sides vast grazing farms, had extensive 
interests in the silver mines, which bor- 
dered upon his hacienda. Doctor Seltzer 
was deeply interested in an account of 
these, and returned to the ship for his 
baggage, bidding his fellow - passengers 
good-by, in excellent spirits. “ And well 
he might consider himself fortunate,” 
went on the narrator, “ for there are none 
of us who do not,feel honored by the 
friendship of Don Miguel, who is as hon- 
orable as he is wealthy. For my part, I 
do not understand how he came to place 
such confidence in the ‘ Yankee” doctor, 
who had to me the air of an adventurer ; 
but he took him to his home, made him a 
member of his family, and before I left 
Acapulco, I heard that Don Miguel had 
given him for a wife his only daughter, 
Inez, a beautiful girl, who could have had 
her choice of the proudest young bloods 
in this region.” 

It may be imagined with what interest 
Mr. Burton listened to the story thus un- 
consciously revealed by the chatty Mexi- 
can. He at once, as by prescience, saw 
his man in this fortunate Dr. Seltzer, who 
had registered his name Mr., not Dr., on 
the passenger-list, and which name was 
among those whom the detective had se- 
lected as suspicious. 

(Linterrupted my friend’s narrative here 
to explain the matter of the bank-notes 
which he had exchanged for specie with 
a passenger, but found that Mr. Burton 
already knew all about them.) 

Edging gradually into the conversation, 
Mr. Burton, with his tact and experience, 
was not long in drawing from the group 
a description of the personal appearance 
of Dr. Seltzer, along with all the facts and 
conjectures relating to his history since 
his connection with Don Miguel. Every 
thing he heard made “assurance doubly 
sure ;” and there was no time to be lost in 
deciding upon the course to pursue under 
this unexpected doubling of the chase. 
To get off at Acapulco was a matter of 
course; but what to do with the remainder 





of his party he could not at first deter. 
mine. He knew that I would be eager to 
accompany him; yet he feared that, in 
some way, should we all land and take 
rooms at any of the hotels, the wily Doc- 
tor Seltzer, doubtless always on the alert, 
might perceive some cause for alarm, and 
secure safety by flight. To go alone, un- 
der an assumed name, in the character 
of a scientific explorer of mines, seemed 
to him the surest and most discreet 
method of nearing the game; and to this 
resolve he had come before he sought us 
out to announce his sudden intention of 
stopping at Acapulco, while leaving us to 
pursue our voyage without him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT LAST—AT LAST. 

As our ship steered away out into the 
open sea, Mr. Burton walked up into the 
ruinous old Spanish town, and stopped at 
the hotel, in whose breezy corridor he 
found several of his traveling companions, 
who had preceded him. These persons 
had been somewhat surprised at his de- 
sertion of the rest of his party for a visit 
to their decayed city; but when he ex- 
plained to them his desire of visiting some 
of their deserted mines, and examining 
the character of the mountainous region, 
a little back, before proceeding to similar 
investigations in California, their wonder 
gave place to the habitual indolence of 
temperaments hardly active enough even 
for curiosity. There were two or three 
persons from the United States stepping 
at the hotel, who quickly made his ac- 
quaintance, eager for news direct from 
home, and while he conversed with these 
the four o’clock dinner was announced. 
He sipped his chocolate leisurely, after the 
dessert, chatting at ease with his new 
friends ; and upon expressing a desire to 
see more of the old town, one of them 
offered to accompany him upon a walk. 
They strolled out among cool palm 
groves, and back through the dilapidated 
streets, made picturesque by some pro- 
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twilight with their torches, until the moon 
arose and glimmered on the restless 
ocean. 

Most persons, on business similar to 
Mr. Burton’s, would have gone at once to 
the American consul for his assistance ; 
but he felt himself fully equal to the 
emergency, and desired no aid in the en- 
terprise which he was about to prosecute. 
Therefore he refused the invitation of his 
companion to call upon the consul; and 
finally returned to his hotel, to sit awhile 
in the open, moonlit corridor, before re- 
tiring to his room, where he lay long 
awake, pondering upon the steps to be 
taken next day, and somewhat disturbed 
by the open doors and windows, which 
were the order of the establishment. 

He was awakened from his first slum- 
ber by the cold nose of a dog rubbed in 
his face, and from his second by a lizard 
creeping over him; but not being a ner- 
yous man, he contrived to sleep soundly 
at last. He wasserved, early in the morn- 
ing, with a cup of coffee in his apartment, 
and before the late breakfast was ready, 
he had been abroad and concluded his 
arrangements for a visit to the estates of 
Don Miguel. Everybody knew that gen- 
tleman by reputation; and he had no dif- 
ficulty in securing the services of two 
half-naked, lazy-looking native Indians, 
to act as guides, who, with three forlorn 
mules, destined to carry the party, were 
at the door when he finished his morning 
repast. He was warned to go well-armed, 
us, though the route to Don Miguel’s was 
an old one, often traveled, there was 
always more or less danger in that 
country. A pistol or two would not be 
out of place, if only to keep his shiftless 
guides in order. Mr. Burton thanked his 
advisers, told them he feared nothing, 
and set out upon his long, hot and tedious 
ride —thirty miles on muleback, under a 
southern sun, being something more of a 
task than he had ever known a journey 
of that length to be hitherto. At noon 
he took a rest of a couple of hours at a 
miserable inn by the wayside, and a din- 
ner of fried tortillas, rendered tolerable by 
a dessert of limes, bananas and oranges. 








With a supply of this cooling fruit in his 
pockets, he braved the afternoon sun, de- 
termined to reach the hacienda before 
dark. As he neared his destination, the 
character of the country changed. The 
broad road, cut through groves of palm, 
and fields of corn, with orchards of figs 
and peaches, grew more narrow and un- 
even, and the surface of the ground more 
broken. Before him loomed up hills, 
growing higher as they retreated, some 
of the glittering peaks of the more remote 
seeming to glisten with snow. A cool, 
refreshing air swept down from them; 
the scenery, although wilder, was beauti- 
ful and romantic in the extreme. Wea- 
ried as he was with the conduct of a mule 
which was no disgrace to the reputation 
of its species, Mr. Burton enjoyed the 
magnificent scene which opened before 
him, as he approached the hacienda of 
Don Miguel. It lay at the foot of a low 
mountain, first of the brotherhood which 
overtopped it, and stood looking over its 
shoulder. Rich plains, some of them 
highly cultivated, and others covered with 
the grazing herds of a thousand cattle, lay 
at the foot of the hill, which was heavily 
timbered, and down which leaped aspark- 
ling cascade, not more beautiful to the eye 
than promising of freshness to the pas- 
tures below, and of “ water-privileges” to 
the mines understood to lay somewhere 
in the canons of the mountain. 

Before entering upon the estates which 
he had now reached, Mr. Burton secured 
a night's lodging for his peons, at a hovel 
by the roadside, and having abundantly 
rewarded them, dismissed them from his 
service, riding forward alone along the 
private carriage - way, which, through 
groves of flowering trees and fragrant 
peach-orchards, led up to the long, low, 
spacious mansion of Don Miguel. 

By the servant who came forth to re- 
ceive him he was informed that the master 
of the place Was at home, and was soon 
shown into his presence, in the cool, tile- 
floored sitting room, in which he was 
lounging, waiting for the supper-hour. 

Mr. Burton’s powers of pleasing were 
too great, and his refinement too real, for 
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him to fai] in making the impression he 
desired upon the gentleman into whose 
house he had intruded himself. The cold 
courtesy with which he was at first re- 
ceived soon took a tinge of warmth, and 
it was with sincere cordiality that Don 
Miguel offered him the hospitalities of his 
home, and full liberty to make all the re- 
searches he might desire upon his estate. 
The habitual dislike of the Spaniard for 
“los Yankees,” seemed quite overcome in 
the case of Don Miguel, by his friendship 
for his son-in-law, of whom he soon spoke, 
anticipating the pleasure it would give 
Dr. Seltzer to meet a gentleman so re- 
cently from his old home, New York. 
On this account he made the stranger 
doubly welcome. Mr. Burton was inter- 
ested in his host, and liked him, perceiv- 
ing him to be intelligent, generous and 
enthusiastic ; his heart rebuked him when 
he thought of the mission upon which he 
had come into this little retired Paradise, 
so remote from the world and so lovely in 
itself that it did seem as if evil ought to 
have forgotten it. 

The two had conversed nearly an hour 
when Don Miguel said : 

“Tt is now our supper-hour. Allow a 
servant to show you to your apartment, 
where we will give you time to at least 
bathe your face and hands after your 
weary ride. I was so entertained by the 
news you bring me from the States that I 
have neglected your comfort. Dr. Seltzer 
went up on the mountain, to-day, to look 
after our mining interests a little, but I 
expect his return every moment. He will 
be charmed to meet’a countryman.” 

This last assertion Mr. Burton doubted, 
for he knew that the remorse of a guilty 
conscience stung the possessor into a rest- 
lessness which made any unexpected event 
a matter of suspicion. Asthe door closed 
upon him in the large, airy chamber into 
which he was ushered, he sunk, for a few 
moments, into a chair, and something like 
a tremor shook his usually steady nerves. 
He stood so close upon the probable ac- 
complishment of the object he had kept 
in view for two years, that, for an instant, 





excitement overcame him. He soon ral- 
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lied, however, and at the end of fifteen 
minutes, when the peon came again to an- 
nounce supper, he had toned up his cour. 
age with a plentiful dash of cold water, 
and was never more his own peculiar self 
than when he set foot in the supper-room. 
A glance told him that the absent mem- 
ber of the family had not yet returned; 
only two persons were present, his host, 
and the beautiful woman whom he intro- 
duced as his daughter, Mrs. Seltzer. The 
three sat down to the table, which was 
covered with an elegant repast, the first 
dish of which was a fine-flavored roast 
wild-turkey. 

There was a plentiful supply of porce- 
lain and silver-ware; it did not take five 
seconds for the guest to decide that the 
quondam druggist of Blankville—if this 
were indeed the person, as he assumed 
with such certainty—had gotten himself 
into enviable quarters. Ae 

As his penetrating glance rested on the 
exquisite face which confronted him 
across the “ pale specter of the salt,” he 
kept asking himself, with inward an- 
guish, why it was that he had not cir- 
cumvented this adventurer sooner, before 
the young, girlish creature he saw before 
him had involved her fate with that of 
the guilty. 

Beautiful as our dreamiest fancies of 
Spanish women she was, according to the 
report of Mr. Burton, and he was no en- 
thusiast. He saw that she was as uneasy 
as a bird which misses its mate, her black 
eyes constantly wandering to the door, 
and her ear so pre-occupied with listen- 
ing for the expected step as scarcely to 
take notqof the remarks made to her by 
the stranger. Once she asked him, with 
much interest, if he had known Dr. Selt- 
zer in New York, but upon his answer- 
ing in the negative, he could guess that 
he had fallen in her esteem, for she im- 
mediately withdrew her attention from 
him. : 

The senses of the guest were all keenly 
on the alert; but it was by the sudden 
fire which leaped and melted in the eyes 
of the Donna and tho rich color which 
shot into her hitherto olive cheek, that he 
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: was informed of the approach of her hus- 


pand. She had heard the rapid gallop of 
his horse afar off, and now sat, mute and 
expectant, until he should arrive at the 
gate, cross the veranda and enter the 
room. In three minutes he stood in the 
supper-room. The visitor met him just 
in the manner he would have most de- 
sired—when the man was entirely un- 
warned of company, and had no chance 
to putona mask. Outwardly Mr. Burton 
was serene as a summer day, but inwardly 
his teeth were set upon each other to 
keep his tongue from crying out—“ This 
is the man !” 

When Dr. Seltzer first perceived a 
stranger in the room, and heard his father- 
in-law say : 

“A countryman of yours, from New 

York, doctor,”— 
His slight start of surprise would, to 
most persons, have ‘appeared no more 
than natural; but the person whose cour- 
teous eye met his, saw in it the first im- 
pulse of an ever-ready apprehension—an 
alarm, covered instantly by a false warmth 
of manner which caused him to greet the 
stranger with extreme friendliness. 

The new-comer retired for a moment 
to his room to prepare for the meal; upon 
his taking his place at table, hot dishes 
were brought in; the Donna seemed also 
to have recovered her appetite, which had 
been spoiled by his absence; a gay and 
social hour followed. 

Doctor Seltzer might have been good- 
looking had his eyes not possessed the 
shifting, uncertain glance that plays be- 
fore a soul which dares not frankly meet its 
fellows, and had not an evil expression pre- 
dominated on his features. His face was 
one which would have been distrusted in 
any intelligent company of our own peo- 
ple; but the Spaniards, with whom he 
was now associated, were so accustomed 
to treachery and untruth among their 
race, and so familiar with kindred features 
and subtle black eyes, that he, doubtless, 
had never impressed them unfavorably. 
A Spaniard he was at heart, and he had 
found, in his present life, a congenial 
sphere. Not that all Spaniards are neces- 





sarily murderers—but their code of right 
and wrong is different from ours. Don 
Miguel was an excellent gentleman, hon- 
orable, to an unusual degree, for a Mexi- 
can, real and sanguine in his feelings, and 
thoroughly deceived as to the character 
and acquirements of the person to whom 
he had confided so much. It was the bit- 
ter flavor in the cup of his assured triumph 
that Mr. Burton, in bringing the villain 
to bay, must shock this amiable host, 
and ruin the happiness of his innocent 
child. 

After supper, they sat on the veranda a 
couple of hours. The half-filled moon 
sunk down behind the groves of fragrant 
trees; the stars burned in the sky, large, 
and, to a Northern eye, preternaturally 
bright; the wind was luscious with 
warmth and sweetness ; and the beautiful 
woman, whose soft eyes dwelt ever on the 
face of her husband, looked yet more 
lovely in the clear moonlight. (Through 
all the earnestness of his story, my friend 
dwelt a little on these details, because he 
observed them at the time, and they 
became a part of the narrative in his 
mind.) 

The conversation was principally upon 
mining. Mr. Burton had sufficient scien- 
tific knowledge to make it apparent that 
his exploring expedition was for the pur- 
pose of adding to that knowledge. Be- 
fore they separated for the night, Dr. 
Seltzer had promised to escort him, on 
the following day, over all the mountain- 
ous portion of the ranch. 

The visitor retired early, being fatigued 
with his journey ; but he did not sleep as 
quietly as usual. He was disturbed by 
the onerous duty to which he had devoted 
himself. Visionsof the face of-the Donna, 
pale with grief and reproach, and of the 
interview which he had resolved upon 
with the murderer, alone on the mountain- 
side, when, by the force of will, and the 
suddenness of the accusation, he expected 
to wring from him the desired confession 
—kept him long awake. Once he half- 
rose in his bed ; for, lying in that feverish 
condition when all the senses are exaltéé, 
he heard, or fancied he heard, the handle 
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of the door turned, and a person step 
silently into the apartment. Knowing the 
thievish propensities of the Spanish ser- 
vants, he had no doubt but one of these 
had entered for purposes of robbery; he 
therefore remained: quiet, but ready to 
pounce upon the intruder should he detect 
him approaching the bed. The room was 


entirely dark, the moon having set some, 


time before. Whether he made some 
sound when rising on his couéh}or whe- 
ther the visitor gave up —- at 
the last moment, he could only onjec- 
ture; after some moments ‘of sbsolute 
silence he heard the door drawn goftly to- 
gether again, and was conscidus of being 
alone. Soon after this he dropped asleep, 
and awoke in the dawn to find his purse 
and garments undisturbed. He was sum- 
moned to an early breakfast, which was 
partaken of by the two excursionists 
alone; his companion. was, if possible, 
more social and friendly than on the pre- 
vious evening. It was yet hardly sunrise 
when they arose from the table to mount 
the horses which awaited them at the 
door. A basket of lunch was attached to 
the pummel of Dr. Seltzer’s saddle, whose 
parting injunction#to the servant was to 
have dinner at four, as they should stand 
in need of it upon their return. Then, 
through a world of dew, coolness and per- 
fume, glittering with the first rays of the 
sun, the two men rode off toward the 
mountains. 

After following a good road some five 
or six miles, they commenced climbing 
the first of the series of hills of which 
mention has been made. The road here 
was still tolerable; but when they ad- 
vanced into the immediate regions of the 
mines they were compelled to abandon 
their horses, which were left at a small 
building belonging to the ranch, and to 
proceedon foot into the mountain gorges. 

The scenery now became wild beyond 
mere picturesqueness—it was startling, 
desolate, grand. Traces of old mines, 
once worked, but now deserted, were 
everywhere visible. Finally they came 
téva new “lead,” which was being suc- 
cessfully worked by the peons of Don 


Miguel. There were some forty of these 
laborers at work, under an overseer. Dr, 
Seltzer showed his companion the recent 
improvements which had been made; the 
machinery which he himself had intro- 
duced, and a portion of which he had in- 
vented; stating that, under the system 
which he had introduced, Don Miguel 

was growing a rich man faster than he 
lina previously had any idea was possible. 
The mountain-stream, spoken of as being 
visible at a great distance, glittering from 
hight to hight, was here made to do the 
unromantic work of washing the ore and 
grinding it. The overseer was called up- 
on by the host to give every desirable in- 
formation to the traveler, and here a long 
visit was made. Lunch was partaken of 
beneath the cool shadow of a ledge of 
rock; and then Dr. Seltzer proposed, if 
his visitor was not already too much 
fatigued, to take him higher up, to a spot 
which he had discovered only the day 
before, and which he had every reason to 
believe contained a richer deposit of sil- 
ver than any vein heretofore opened—in 
fact, he thought a fortune lay hidden in 
the wild gorge to which he referred, and 
he anxiously invited the scientific obser- 
vation of his guest. 

This was just the opportunity for being 
alone with his man that Mr. Burton de- 
sired. It may seem strange that he pro- 
posed to confront the murderer with his 
guilt in this solitary manner, with no wit- 
nesses to corroborate any testimony he 
might wring from the guilty ; but the de- 
tective knew enough of human nature to 


always a coward, and he had no fear that 
this person, if guilty, accused of his false 
name and falser character, would refuse 
to do what he demanded of him. Again, 
his principal object, more important by 
far than the discovery of the actual hired 
assassin, was to gain from the frightened 
accomplice a full, explicit confession of 
who had tempted him to the crime—who was 
the really most guilty murderer—whose 
money had paid for the deed which his 
own dastardly hand had shrunk from. 
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THE CANON PATH. 


failed him, Mr. Burton was anxious for 
the singular encounter he had devised. 

Leaying all traces of man behind them, 
the two climbed a rugged path, and en- 
tered a canon, through the center of 
which roared a foaming torrent, and 
which was so deep and sheltered that 
even at this noon-hour the patli was cool 
and the sunlight tempered. As they walk- 
ed or clambered on, both men gradually 
grew silent. Of what Dr. Seltzer might 
be thinking Mr. Burton did not know— 
his own mind was absorbed in the scene 
which he was awaiting the earliest fitting 
moment toenact. Thedoctér, who should 
have acted as guide, had, somehow, 
chanced to lag behind. 

“Which direction shall I take ?” asked 
Mr. Burton, presently. 

“ Ascend the narrow defile to the right,” 
called out his companion, pressing after 


him, “ but be cautious of your footing. 
A misstep may hurl you upon the rocks 
below. In three minutes. we shall be in a 
_safe and beautiful region, with our feet, 
literally, treading a silver floor.” 

As he spoke thus, he drew nearer, but 
the path was too narrow to allow him to 
take the advance, and Mr. Burton contin- 
ued to lead the way. 

The subtle perceptions of the detective, 
a magnetism which amounted almost to 
the marvelous, I have so frequently refer- 
red to, that my reader will understand 
how it was that Mr. Burton, thus in the 
yan, and not looking at ail at his compan- 
ion, felt a. curious, prickly sensation run 
along his nerves. He came to the nar- 
rowest part-of the dangerous path, An 
immense rock reached up, a mighty wall, 
upon the right, and to the left, far below 





the uneven, stony and brier-grown ledge 
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along which he was picking his steps, 
foamed and roared the torrent, over rocks 
which thrust themselves here and there 
above the yeasty water. Directly in front 
arose an obstacle in the shape of a projec- 
tion of the rock some three or four feet in 
hight, covered with tough little bushes, 
one of which he took hold of to draw 
himself up by. 

However, instead of pulling himself up, 
as his action seemed to indicate that he 
was about to do, he turned and grasped 
the arm of Dr. Seltzer. His movement 
was rapid as lightning, but it was not 
made a second toosoon. Thearm which 
he held in a clasp of steel was raised to 
strike, and a Spanish dirk was in the 

‘ hand. 

A stealthy, murderous light, almost red 
in its intensity, burned in the eyes which 
now sunk before his. An instant the foil- 
ed assassin stood surprised; then com- 
menced a struggle between the two men. 
Dr. Seltzer made desperate efforts to hurl 
his aniagonist into the torrent beneath ; 
but, though frantic with rage and hate, 
his violent exertions did not effect their 
object. On the contrary, Mr. Burton, 
calm and self-possessed, despite an in- 
stant’s astonishment, pressed his adver- 
sary backward along the narrow path 
until they were both on safe ground, in 
the middle of a little grassy plateau, 
which they had lately traversed, where 
he held him, having disarmed him of his 
knife. 

What had caused his momentary aston- 
ishment was the fact that Dr. Seltzer 
knew him and suspected his object, which 
truth he instantly comprehended, upon 
turning and reading the murderous eyes 
that met his. Now, as he held him, he 
remarked : 

“Another stab in the back, George 
Thorley.” 

“Well, and what did you come here 
for, you accursed New York detect- 
ive ?” 

“T came to persuade you to turn State’s 
evidenve.” 

“What about?’—there was a slight 
change in the voice, which told, against 
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his will, that the adventurer felt re. 
lieved. 

“T want you to give your written and 
sworn testimony as to who it was hired 
you, for the sum of two thousand dollars, 
to murder Mr. Moreland, at Blankville, 
on the 17th of October, 1857.” 

“ Who said I murdered him? Humph! 
you must think I’m decidedly simple to 
be coaxed or frightened into committing 
myself.” 

“We'll not waste words, Thorley. I 
know you, all your history, all your bad 
deeds—or enough of them to hang you: 
I have a warrant for your arrest in my 
pocket, which I brought from the States 
with me. I could have brought an escort 
from — and arrested you at once, 

giving you any chance for ex- 
planation. But I have my own reasons 
for desiring to keep this matter quiet— 
one of which is that Ido not wish any 
premature report to alarm your accom- 
plice, man or woman, whichever it is, 
until I can put my hand on the right per- 
son.” 

“What makes you think that I did 
it ” 

“No matter what makes me think so— 
I don’t think, I know. I have the instru- 
menf with which you committed the 
act, with your initials on the handle. I 
have the letter you wrote to your accom- 
plice, claiming your reward. In short, 
I’ve proof enough to convict you twice 
over. The only hope you have of any 
mercy from me is in at once doing all 
that I ask of you—which is to give a full, 
written statement, over your real name, 
of all the circumstances which led to the 
murder.” 

“T’m not such a fool as to tie the rope 
around my own neck.” 

As he made this answer, he gave a 
powerful jerk to extricate himself from 
the unpleasanjf position to which he was 
held. Mr. Burton drew a revolver from 
his breast-pocket, remarking : 

“T will not hold you, Thorley; but just 
as sure as you make an attempt to get 
away, I will shoot you. Supposing yon 
succeeded in getting free from me--what 
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good would that do you? Your prospects 
here would be ruined; for I should ex- 
pose you to Don Miguel. You would 
have to flee from wife, country and for- 
tune; all you would preserve would be 
your rascally life, which I do not propose, 
at present, to take.” 

“ A man’s life is his best possession.” 

“ A truth you would have done well to 
remember before you took away the life 
of another. I can’t talk to such a scoun- 
drel as you, Thorley ; I fairly ache to in- 
flict upon you the punishment you deserve. 
It is for the sake of others, in whom I am 
interested, that I give you this one chance 
of mercy. Here is paper, pen and ink ; 
sit down on that stone there, and write 
what I asked of you.” 

“ What security do you offer MPacainst 
the consequences of criminating myself? 
I want you to promise I shall be none the 
worse off for it.” 

“ You are too fully in my power to de- 
mand promises of me. Yet this I will 
consent to, as I said before, for the sake 
of others—to let you go unprisoned by 
the warrant I hold against you, and 
never to put the officers of justice on your 
track. One thing, however, I must and 
shall do. I can not leave this Paradise, 
into which you have crept like the ser- 
pent, without warning Don Miguel what 
manner of creature he is trusting and 
sheltering.” 

“Qh, don’t do that, Mr. Burton! He'll 
turn me off on the world again, and I 
shall be exposed td the same temptations 
as ever—and here I was leading a better 
life-—I was indeed—reformed, quite- re- 
formed and repentant.” 

“ So reformed and repentant, so very ex- 

cellent, that you were only prevented, but 
now, from killing me and tumbling me 
into this convenient ravine, by my own 
prudence.” 
4 Every thing was at stake, you know. 
I was desperate. You must forgive me. 
It would not be natural for me to submit 
to see all I had gained snatched away 
from’ me—my life periled. I recognized 
you within five minutes after sitting down 
to the supper-table last night.” 








“T had no idea you had ever seen me,” 
said Mr. Burton, willing to hear how it 
was that this man knew him, when he 
was perfectly certain that he had never 
met Thorley until yesterday. 

“T was interested, once, in a forgery 
case in which you were employed to de- 
tect the criminals, by the examination of 
several handwritings which were given 
you. You accused a highly respectable 
fellow - citizen, to the astonishment of 
everybody, and convicted him, too. I, 
whom he had employed as an agent in 
some transactions, but who did not ap- 
pear in any manner in the case, saw you 
in the court-room once or twice. I acci- 
dentally found out that you were a secret 
agent of the detective police. When I 
saw you here, playing the scientific gen- 
tleman, my conscience was not so easy as 
to blind me. I saw the game, and what 
was at stake. I had the choice between 
my own safety or yours. I wasn’t so self- 
denying as to decide in your favor, and 
so—” 

“ You visited my room last night.” 

“Yes. But, on second thought,I de- 
cided that to-day would give me the bet- 
ter opportunity. Had you waited a se- 
cond longer, your friends would have had 
a hard time tracing your fate. An excuse 
to my father-in-law, that you had return- 
ed to Acapulco without stopping, by a 
nearer route, would have ended inquiry 
here.” He set his teeth, as he concluded, 
unable to conceal how much he regretted 
that this convenient denouement had been 
interrupted. “ Wasit chance caused you 
to turn ?” he continued, after a moment’s 
silence. ' 

“Tt was watchfulness. I thought I 
saw murder in your eyes once before to- 
day, when I met them suddenly ; but asI 
believed myself unknown to you, I could 
hardly credit my own impression. It 
grew upon me, however, as we proceeded, 
and ‘ by the pricking of my ribs, I turn- 
ed in time to prevent the compliment you 
were about to pay me. But this is wast- 
ing time. Write what I expect of you. 
I shall permit no lies. I can tell when I 
see one, or hear one. If you say any 
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thing which is not true, I shall make you 
correct it.” 

Coerced by the eye which never ceased 

to watch his slightest movement, and by 
the revolver held in range of his breast, 
the reluctant doctor took the sheet of pa- 
per and the fountain-pen which were of- 
fered him, sat down on the stone, and, 
with the top of his sombrero for a desk, 
wrote slowly for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then he arose and handed the document, 
which was signed with his real name, to 
the detective, who, with one eye on his 
prisoner, and one on the paper, continued 
to read the evidence without giving his 
companion a chance to profit by any re- 
laxation of his vigilance. 

“You have told the truth, for once in 
your life,” was his remark, as he finished 
reading the paper. “I had found this 
out myself, fact for fact, all but one or 
two facts which you give here; but I pre- 
ferred having your testimony before I 
brought the matter before the proper par- 
ties, therefore I came here after it”— 
speaking as if a trip to Acapulco were 
one of the easiest and most commonplace 
of things. 

“You’re d—d cool about it,” remark- 
ed the adventurer, eyeing his adversary 
with a glance of hate, with which was 
mingled a forced admiration of a “ sharp- 
ness” which, had he, himself, possessed 
it, he could have used to such advantage. 
“ And now, maybe, you'll be good enough 
to tell me if the affair kicked up much of 
@ row.” 

“T can not talk with you. I want you 
to lead the way back to our horses, for, 
since my business with you is finished, I 
may say that I do not fancy your com- 
pany. You must go with me before Don 
Miguel, and we will enlighten him as to 
your true character, since with him to be 
‘forewarned, may be forearmed.’” 

“Oh, don’t do that! I beg of you to 
spare me, for my wife’s sake—it would 
kill her, she loves me so much!” and the 
creature dropped on his knees. 

“TI would, indeed, rather than blast her 
innocent heart with such knowledge, al- 


tle family ; but I know that, sooner or 
later, you will contrive to break the heart 
of that confiding woman, and it might be 
worse in the future than even now. She 
has yet no children; she is young, and 
the wound may heal. It is an unpleasant 
duty which I must perform.” 

Then followed a scene of begging, pray- 
ers, even tears upon one side, and relent- 
less purpose on the other. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NOW FOR HOME AGAIN. 

Dr. SELTZER and his scientific friend 
returned down the mountain, reaching the 
flowery carriage-way which led up to the 
mansi bout four Pp. m.; but here the 
former suddenly whirled his horse and 
set off toward Acapulco, at his utmost 
speed. Mr. Burton did not fire at him, to 
stop him ; if he wished to run away from 
the horrible exposure which he had not 
the courage to face, it was no longer any 
business of the detective. This very 
flight would prove his guilt the more in- 
contestably. It was with a pang of pity 
that he noticed the Donna, coming forth 
on the piazza with a face illumined with 
expectation of meeting her husband; he 
replied to her inquiry, that the doctor had 
gone down the road without saying how 
long he expected to be gone; and asking 
a private interview with Don Miguel, he 
at once, without circumlocution, laid be- 
fore him the painful fatts. 

Of course the Don was shocked and 
grieved beyond expression, more on his 
daughter’s account than his own; and 
blamed himself severely for having intro- 
duced a stranger, without proper creden- 
tials, into his confidence. If the murder 
had been committed from jealousy, anger, 
orupon any impulse of passion, he would 
not have thought so badly of the young 
man; but that it should have been done for 
money was to him an irreparable crime 
and disgrace. | 

Mr. Burton had thought of returning to 
Acapulco that afternoon and evening, 
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welcome to the family under such cir- 
cumstances; but Don Miguel positively 
forbade him to attempt the journey at 
that late hour, as it might be dangerous 
at any time, and now, if the doctor wish- 
ed to revenge himself upon his betrayer, 
no better opportunity could occur than on 
this lonely road, where he might linger in 
the expectation of his passing. From the 
interview which followed between the 
father and his child, Mr. Burton was ab- 
sent; he saw no more of the beautiful 
young wife, for he left the hacienda early 
the following morning; but her father in- 
formed him that she bore the news better 
than. he expected—simply because she 
refused to believe in the guilt of her hus- 
band ! 

Don Miguel and two of his servants 
accompanied Mr. Burton all the way back 
to town; the Don affirming that he had 
some business requiring a visit to the city, 
sooner or later; though his guest knew 
very well that his real object was to pro- 
tect him from any danger which might 
threaten. For this he was grateful, 
though his courage did not shrink, even 
from the idea of secret assassination. 

He was detained in Acapulco several 
days before he had an opportunity of 
leaving for the isthmus. During that 
time he learned, by a messenger whom 
Don Miguel sent him, that, during the 
Don’s absence from the house in the two 
days of his journey to town and back, 
Dr. Seltzer had returned there, possessed 
himself of every article of value which 
he could carry away upon his person, in- 
cluding the Donna's jewels, which she 
had inherited from her mother, and a 
large sum in gold, and had persuaded his 
wife to accompany his flying fortunes to 
some unknown region. In the letter 
which Don Miguel wrote to the stranger, 
he expressed himself as one robbed and 
left desolate. It was not the loss of 
money or jewels, but the loss of his poor, 
confiding, loving child, that he dwelt up- 
on. The Donna’s was one of those im- 
pulsive, impassioned natures which must 
love, even if it knows the object un- 
worthy. No deed which her husband 





could commit could make him otherwise 
to her than the man with, whose fate her 
own was linked for “better or worse.” 
Mr. Burton folded up the letter with a 
sigh; no power of his could amend the 
fate of this young creature, which pro- 
mised to be so sad. 

While he remained in the ruinous old 
place he used extraordinary precautions 
to insure his own safety ; for he believed 
that Dr. Seltzer, or George Thorley would 
seek revenge upon him, not only for the 
sake of the revenge, but to silence the ac- 
cusation which he might carry back to 
the States. It was well that he was thus 
careful, as, among other proofs that he was 
thus pursued, was the following. One 
afternoon, as he sat in the great, breezy 
corridor of the hotel, an old woman came 
in with a basket and offered to sell him 
some particularly fine oranges. He bought 
a couple of the largest, and was about to 
eat one, when he observed that she did 
not offer the fruit to any other customer ; 
upon this, he regarded her more closely, 
and-was satisfied that all was not right. 
When she had lingered a time to notice 
if he ate the fruit, he strolled out to the 
street,and in her presence called up a 
stray pig, to which he fed pieces of the 
orange. When she saw this, the old hag, 
who was an Indian, quickly disappeared, 
and shortly after the pig died. 

It was, therefore, with feelings of satis- 
faction that the detective finally baule 
farewell to Acapulco on a return steamer. 
He had waited some time at the isthmus, 
where the days had hung heavily, but he 
had comforted himself with his motto 
about patience; and now, as he assured 
me at the close of his narrative, “if heaven 
would give us a propitious passage home 


. we should be én time—all would be right.” 


Day was breaking when Mr. Burton 
finished his narrative ; the rain had ceased, 
but a thick fog hung over sea and land, 
making every thing gloomy and disa- 
greeable. 

“TI must go now, and awaken my little 
girl,” he said, rising. 

“ But you have not read me the written 
confession of that Thorley.” 
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‘Richard, you must forgive me if I do 
not see fit to allow you to read it at pre- 
sent. I have @ purpose in it, or I should 
not keep back from you any of my own 
information. That confession did not 
surprise me; I knew the murderer long 
ago, but I could not prove it. You shall 
soon be at rest about this affair. I only 
pray, now, for a speedy voyage, and that 
Leesy Sullivan may be alive when we 
reach New York. Richard!” he added, 
with a passionate gesture, “you do not 
dream what a constant fever I am in—I 
am so afraid we shall be wo late. I can 
not bear the horror which that would be 
to me.” 

And indeed, it did seem, at that time, 

as if my own engrossing interest was 
scarcely equal to that of my companion, 
who, yet, had nothing at all at stake, 
while I had somuch. Not only then, but 
at various other times during the remain- 
der of our voyage, he expressed so much 
anxiety lest Miss Sullivan should be dead 
before-we arrived home, that I, who was 
always torturing myself with conjectures, 
again revived my suspicions that she was 
connected with the murder. 

In the mean time, the sun rose upon the 
bustle of disembarking from the steamer 
to the cars. Fortunately, the fog lifted 
by eight o’clock, and we could enjoy the 
magnificent scenery through which the 
cars whirled us—scenery so at variance, in 
its wildness and the exuberance of its 
foliage, and the secluded aspect of its 
beauty, with this noisy wonder of civili- 
zation which scattered its fiery deluge of 
sparks along the path of gorgeous tropical 
flowers waving at us, sometimes, in long 
streamers of bloom from the topmost 
branches of gigantic trees. 

Nothing occurred to mar the tranquil- 
lity of the passage home. At the expect- 
ed day, we landed at the dock in New 
York, and I stepped upon the earth with 
@ curious, excited feeling, now that we 
drew so near to the close of our efforts, 
which made me almost light-headed. We 
took a carriage and drove to Mr. Bur- 
ton’s; he was expected by the house- 





pared for our reception. A fine dinner 
was served at the usual hour—but I could 
not eat. Appetite and sleep fled before 
my absorbing anticipations. My host, 
who noticed my intense, repressed excite- 
ment, promised me, before I retired for the 
night, that to-morrow, God willing, the 
secret places of the wicked should be laid 
bare—that myself and all those interested 
should witness the triumph of the inno- 
cent and the confusion of the guilty. 





AN OLD HAND. 


LUE-VEINED and wrinkled, knuck- 
ly and brown, 
This good old hand is clasping mine; 
I bend above it, and looking down, 
I study its aspect, line by line. 


This hand has clasped a thousand hands 
That long have known no answering 
thrill; 
Some have moldered in foreign lands— 
Some in the graveyard on the hill. 


Clasped a mother’s hand, in the day 
When it was little and soft and 
white— 
Mother, who kissed it, and went away, 
To rest till the waking in God’s good 
light. ; 


Clasped a lover’s hand, years agone, 
Who sailed away and left her in 
tears ; 
‘Under Sahara’s torrid sun, 
Its bones have whitened years and 
years, 


Clasped the hand of a goodman true, 

Who held it softly, and fell asleep, 

And woke no more, and never knew 

How long that impress this would 
keep. 


Clasped so many, so many |—so few 

That still respond to the living will, 

Or can answer this pressure so kind and 
true |— 

So many, that lie unmoved and still! 


Clasped, at last, this hand—my own; 
And mine will molder, too, in turn. 
Will any clasp it when I am gone ? 





keeper, so that we found the house pre- 


In vain I study this hand to learn ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A OCOHAS- 
SEUR-A-PIED. 


HE Crimean war had just ended, 
and, as my battalion was one of 
those which had remained longest in 
the East, I was one of the first to quit 
the inhospitable land where we had met 
only with hunger, cold and death—the 
last varied, it is true, as we had our 
choice between cholera on the one hand, 
lead and cast-iron, on the other. Indeed, 
even the cold steel sometimes heralded 
the grim messenger—as on the night of 
the 23d February, 1855, when the Rus- 
sian peasants and sailors, armed with 
knives and hatchets, preceded by their 
popes, crucifix in hand, and accompanied 
by the infantry sated with whisky, threw 
themselves like maniacs upon our trench- 
es, which they carried, after having 
filled them with the corpses of the Third 
Zouaves and of a goodly number from 
my battalion. 

[Since I am speaking of that terrible 
steel assault, I ask permission of the 
reader to make a short digression in 
favor of an episode in the Crimean war 
which is worth relating. I will then 
take up the thread of my recollections. 
These are like the roads in a forest; 
they cross each other in my brain, and 
when, wandering at the will of chance 
or caprice, I follow the alley that leads 
me out of the woods, some other 
path, darker_or brighter, attracts me 
anew, and often causes me to quit the 
first, though but to return to it again. 
I intended to go straightway to Africa, 
and I have stopped at the Mamelon Vert. 
Let us pause then, though the spot is by 
no means attractive; I will afterward 
return to my starting-point. But I 
have committed a gross heresy, in say- 
ing that the spot is not “ attractive ;” 
what can be more so than the remem- 
brance of past dangers and sufferings ?] 

The ferocious Russian horde had 
crossed the trenches over the bodies of 
our soldiers. It was about ten o’clock 
at night. The battalion march was im- 
mediately sounded in our camp, which 
was at about an hour’s march from the 
trenches. To understand what follows, 









it is necessary to know that our battal- 
ions of Chasseurs-d-pied are composed 
of ten companies, of which two “ dépét ” 
companies had remained in France, and 
eight “war” companies were in the 
field at the Crimea. The effective of 
the companies being at this period from 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and fifty chasseurs, the battalion had to 
be divided into two demi-battalions of 
four companies, each relieving the other 
by turns at the trenches. It was the 
second of these demi-battalions which 
was at the trenches when the Russian 
shower fell upon them. The first, of 
which I commanded one of the four 
companies, had been in camp since the 
previous evening at six o’clock, enjoy- 
ing the savory sweetness of musty bun- 
dies of straw, and protected only by 
canvas two winters old. In those days 
of hard fabor, the companies relieved 
each other every twenty-four hours at 
the trenches. They were provided with 
no better comforts than the bundles of 
straw in question, the doubtful shelter of 
tents performing their second campaign 
duty, biscuits subjected to an endless 
variety of chemical combinations, while 
coffee and bacon formed the essential 
basis of the ration list. 

I was voluptuousiy plunged in the 
sweets-of my own bundle of straw, on 
that memorable night of the 23d Feb- 
ruary, when the trumpet’s call snatched 
me from a sleep which, I can certify, 
was dreamless. I must confess that I 
had disobeyed the order of the marshal, 
which forbade the officers to undress. I 
had transformed a sac-d-distribution into 
a sheet, and instead of keeping my 
clothing in immediate contact with my 
skin, I had interposed the canvas-bag 
between them and my body. How 
grateful its roughness seemed to my 
fatigued frame! It was a veritable sack- 
clock, nevertheless it seemed to me as 
soft as silk. 

Suddenly roused from my sleep, be- 
lieving it to be by one of the false 
alarms so frequently given, and not 
wishing to be behind time, I quickly 
seized my caban. It fell to the top of 
my boots, which I dragged on, and, 
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careless as to the absence of breeches, I 
caught up my saber and flew to the 
line abreast. It seems that matters were 
urgent, for the roll of the company was 
not even called, and prompt as I had 
been, the battalion had already wheeled 
to the right. I came up at the moment 
when Monsieur de Fontanges de Crouzan, 
(now colonel of.a regiment of the Im- 
perial Guard, and then at the head of the 
battalion), gave the command: “ Pas de 
course, marche /” (Double-quick, march.) 

The devil! double-quick, at ten 
o’clock at night, at least a good hour’s 
run, with a firing and cannonade within 
earshot, such as shamed the thunder, 
and with only drawers on! At this 
moment I experienced a lively regret as 
to my neglected breeches, but it was too 
late; like Charles X and Louis Philippe, 
I had lost the lucky moment, and went 
into the fight a veritable sans culotte, 

I shall never forget the infernal bac- 
chanalia that met us as we debouched 
upon the field of battle. It seemed like 
a dance of demons, and such heaven 
knows it was. The entire Russian line 
had overrun the trenches, and had 
passed beyond it by two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty yards, but when 
there, either through want of know- 
ledge of the locality, or ignorance on 
the part of the leaders, or the mad- 
ness caused by intoxication, there was 
an instant's hesitation in this mass that 
howled victory and foamed alcohol. It 
was at this moment that we debouched, 
four companies against all this hideous 
horde. Fortunately we had with us all 
the battalion clarions. With admirable 
presence of mind, and without even tak- 
ing time to explain his idea to us, the 
commander ordered us to deploy and 
sound the charge, which, in -our arm, is 
done in less time than is required to tell 
it. Not a shot was fired, not a step 
was slackened, and this column, launched 
from the camp at double-quick, became, 
at the end of an hour and a half, a 
whirlwind of steel that swept every 
thing before it. It was one of the 
prettiest feats of arms that I ever be- 
held. Our yataghans streamed. We 
fought at least one against twenty. Al- 








though I was en calegon, I gave no 
thought to my absent breeches ! 

It was on this occasion that I dis. 
interred Brincourt, then captain of 
Zouaves, now a General in Mexico, 
This was as follows: I commanded the 
fourth company—that is to say, the 
company on the left. Consequently, 
the branch of the trenches had fallen 
to my share. It was necessary to 
recapture it, and only two could pass 
abreast. It was naturally to the cap- 
tain, and the guide on the right or ser- 
gent de remplacement, that the honor of 
passing first was due—an honor that 
cost my unlucky sergeant his life, from 
a ball in the belly, and bestowed one 
upon me in the left tibia, which, luckily, 
it did not break. To be brief, we re 
captured the branch of the trench, and 
at its further extremity I found my 
poor Brincourt buried alive under a pile 
of gabions. Seventeen bayonet wounds 
had pierced him; he looked like a 
fright, but was solid and lively. He 
had had the presence of mind to feign 
death while the Russians larded him, in 
order to avoid more of what they so 
liberally bestowed. When we crossed 
the trenches, we strode directly over 
him, and when we deployed, we found, 
under three, four, and even five layers 
of dead bodies, the Zouave and Chasseur 
officers who had been at the head of 
their various companies. ll, like Brin- 
court, had remained at their fighting 
posts. Overwhelmed by numbers and 
the fury of the intoxicated Russians, 
they had fallen without yielding ground. 
A fortnight after, Brincourt was made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor, and was 
convalescent. 

The Russians were repulsed, and, as 
usual, the furia frangese had carried us 
rather far. A great number of our men 
had fallen pell-mell, with the Russian 
swine, upon the line which separated 
their lines from ours. I heard their 
cries. Heated by action, and as yet in- 
sensible to the pain of my wound, I 
went in search of the fellows, a sergeant 
and corporal escorting me. A battle- 
field is a curious sight at the precise mo- 
ment when .the action is decided, and 
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all the corpses and wounded lie as they- 
have fallen. It is never agreeable, and 
here it was hideous. The groan of pain, 
or the death-rattle of the last agony, 
mingled with the hiccoughing and de- 
lirium of intoxication. Wretches about 
taking their ticket for another world 
were given up to their drunken visions 
and songs. It was frightful, and so was 
the stench. Nevertheless, as I loved 
our soldiers, I surmounted my. disgust, 
and went from corpse to corpse, looking 
for the French, when, leaning over one 
of these human ruins, I found myself 
face to face with four other night-search- 
ers on an errand like my own. It was 
a Russian patrol. Before I had time to 
think, four shots were fired at once. I 
let fly a desperate sword-thrust at some 
one, the blade flew wide away in the 
darkness, and the Russians did the same. 
I groped about for the blade, found it, 
felt myself hurt, and went limping to- 
ward my men. Luckily, I had not been 
touched, but my emotion had been live- 
ly. It is needless to say that the doctor 
was not obliged to rip up my culotée in 
order to dress my leg! 





On returning from the Crimea, I had 
remained for six weeks in Paris, but 


, Civilized life wearied me; the sweets of 


home—even the pleasures of Paris, my 
native city, could not satisfy my craving 
for activity, and seemed to me insipid. 
Men do not, with impunity, quaff the 
hot wine of battle; danger and strife 
are irresistible magnets, toward which 
we are, in spite of ourselves, unceasing- 
ly attracted. We are no sooner in the 
midst of these tempting snares, than we 
sigh and groan after rest and comfort, 
but only to return unceasingly to danger, 
till death or infirmity condemn us to 
oblivion, or leave us only the solace of 
recollection. 

I was now in search of a captain 
tired of campaign life, and finally met 
with such a man as I sought, in the 
Eighth battalion. I immediately set out 
for Africa, where the expedition for Ka- 
bylia was, in preparation. Brincourt 
was the commander of this battalion, 
and I promised myself an interesting 


Vou. I1—9. 





Owing to circumstances 
which it is needless to relate here, I set 
out a few days after the battalion, and, 
in order to join it, I embarked for Del- 
lys in a vessel belonging to a -Corsican. 


campaign. 


It was laded with salt. I have since 
suspected that it was a smuggling-craft. 
Be this as it may, it unloaded its cargo 
at a few leagues from that city, and 
stored it in an isolated hut, made of 
badly-joined boards, offering free access 
to sun, wind, and rain. As it does not 
rain, however, during nine months of 
the year in Africa, the salt had nothing 
to fear on that score. As for the other 
architectural imperfections of the totter- 
ing edifice, they were advantages in so 
high a temperature as that of Africa. 

While the cargo was being unloaded, 
I had wandered off into the country, 
my gun upon my shoulder, and at night, 
instead of returning on board the vessel, 
I stretched myself at my ease upon the 
pile of salt, in company with Paolo, the 
captain’s nephew, Marco, a novice, and 
another sailor. The moon shone as it 
shines only in Africa, and by its light, 
gliding through the boards of our wooden 
cage, Paolo summed up and noted down 
upon a greasy account-book, the number 
of bushels stored, those. that remained 
unladen, with the probable sale and pro- 
fits. He was a mixture of the Corsican 
and the Genoese, something analogous 
to the Maltese, the Greek, or the Morocco 
Jew—a species dangerous to the purses 
of others. Marco and his companions 
were playing a game of tarots. In about 
ten minutes I was snoring. I do not 
know how long I remained plunged in 
a delicious slumber, but I remember how 
I was roused from it by the loudest 
roaring that ever woke the echoes of the 
Jujura. 

“ Captain, did you hear that ?” 

“T’m not deaf, I presume.” 

“Tt is a lion!” 

“ Unless it is a jackass.” 

“his rickety hovel will not stand 
against 4 single blow with his paws.” 

Paolo, at this stage of the conversa- 
tion, plunged into the salt, and begged 
us to have the charity to cover him over 
entirely. 
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“Tdiot!” said the sailor, “it is the 
salt that has drawn the lion here, and 
it is for it more than us that he has 
come.” 

A second roar, nearer and louder, re- 
sounded at a few paces from the hovel. 

I sat up and looked through the 
boards: A superb lion, its mane float- 
ing upon the night breeze, had halted 
within a few paces of us, sniffing the air 
right and left as an epicure inhales the 
fumes of approaching delicacies or a 
Savoyard those of Chevet’s cookery. 

Paolo uttered a plaintive moan. His 
share of the profits was as dear to him 
as his life, and both were in peril. The 
novice said not a word—he expected all 
manner of miracles from the sailor’s ex- 
perience ; the latter looked at me, and 
his look seemed to say: “The deuce; 
what do you think? The predicament 
ts serious. What’s to be done?” 

“Are your guns loaded?” said I, 
eagerly. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then, attention, you, my lad,” 
said I to the novice. “Get behind me 
and hold yourself in readiness to reload 
my rifle. Have your own ready for me 
as soon as I shall have fired.” 

I then bade the sailor keep his eye 
upon the enemy, and desired him to 
refrain from firing till I bade him do 
80. 
At this moment the entire hovel 
shook over our heads; the lion had risen 
upon his hind legs and stood upright, 
like an inquisitive cat, against the casing 
of the door, stretching himself and 
scratching the boards with his claws. 
His belly almost touched me. This 
manner of amusing himself was a dan- 
gerous one to us, for the hovel threat- 
ened to fall upon our heads. I rested 
the mouth of my rifle against the huge 
beast’s body, fired, then quickly passing 
my rifle to the sailor, I seized the one 
he held. I then looked out; the lion 
had bounded about ten steps off; he lay 
upon his side and endeavored to lick his 
‘wound. The blood was flowing upon 
‘his whitish belly, the coat of which was 
‘blackened around the wound by the 





powder. Suddenly, uttering a how) of 


rage, he made a strenuous effort, rose 
upon his feet, looked fixedly toward us, 
and exhibited, with a grin by no means 
agreeable, a couple of fangs that gave 
me, as the recollection still does, a cold 
chill. 

I turned to the sailor, who looked as 
calm as if the sight had been an every- 
day occurrence, and awaited my orders. 

“Do not be rash,” said I to him, 
“aim well at the shoulder-joint. If we 
can not kill him, at least let us try to 
prevent him from springing upon us, 
Then we can wait till dawn.” 

The sailor fired at the moment when 
the lion, drawing himself up, was evi- 
dently about to demolish our hut at the 
first spring and make a leonine feast 
with us and the salt. 

The animal fell upon his side. In 
vain he endeavored, two or three times, 
to raise his head and thrust out his 
tengue to lick the fresh wound. As he 
uttered a final howl of pain, his head 
fell back. 

All this reassured me, to a certain ex- 
tent, but I had heard the Arabs relate 
more than one trick played’ by lions 
and panthers when wounded mortally, 
as a retaliation upon their murderers. 
Taking time and aiming leisurely, I sent 


my last ball into his skull through the - 


right eye. 

He did not stir. I concluded that he 
was dead. I pushed open the door 
and we cautiously approached to assure 
ourselves of the fact. The lion was 
dead, the danger over, and we triumph- 
antly uttered a simultaneous cry of satis- 
faction. 

To crown our happiness, it turned 
out to be a male that we had slain; 
which added to the value of the skin 
and to our security, for, had it been a 
female, we mighthave expected a visit 
from her spouse. In the leonine family 
circles, the husbands are more attached 
to their wives than the wives are to 
their husbands ! 

As for Paolo, we in vain called him 
to behold the prostrate enemy. Hidden 
among the salt, he gave no sign of life; 
and when, at last, we wnsalted him, the 
poor fellow stood in need of a complete 
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bath, emotion having exceeded the limits 
of decency. 

The next morning, at daybreak, I set 
forth to join my battalion, after giving 
a paper to the sailor to enable him to 
present himself at the Bureau Arabe 
and receive the premium awarded to 
any man who had killed a lion. 

I afterward learned that the good-for- 
nothing sea-crab, Paolo, had attempted 
to claim a share in the premium and the 
price of the lion’s skin, and that he 
owed me a grudge because I had certifi- 
ed that both were due to the sailor and 
novice, and should be divided between 
them, as was done. 

Thg moral of all this is, that it is dan- 
gerous for a lion to like salt. 

Some other time, I will relate the 
adventure I had with a lion that used 
to come every night to my camp to eat 
up the kitchen refuse, and fled like a 
dog when the wives of the dowars ingul- 
ted him, and threw stones at’ him. 





A FAREWELL. 


HO is this in a flowery casket 
laid ? 
Fair seems the brow and dear ; 
I, who know Death, am surely not 
afraid 
To pause and draw more near. 


No child am I to turn me from the 
truth ; 
Calm let me stand and see: 
Even so—it is the sweet corpse of my 
youth 
That blindly smiles on me. 


Dear playmate in the fair, long summer 
days 
Whose sun will always shine— 
Dear friend who dreamed with me of 
this world’s praise, 
Not to be thine, nor mine! 


Farewell! Unto what heaven thy soul 
hath fled 
Shall any voice declare ? 
What if it soared to other loved ones 
dead, 
Glad to await me there ? 
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THE OPIUM POPPY. 


T certain seasons of the year, the in- 
habitants of Turkey, India, and 
Persia, prepare their fields by carefully 
plowing and freeing them from weeds, 
for the cultivation of the white poppy, 
so called from the color of the seeds, 
which they sow in much the same man- 
ner that our farmers do wheat and corn. 
This plant—which, until lately, has been 
known among ts but as an ornament for 
our gurdens—is, to the Turk, Persian, 
and East Indian, the most important crop 
in their respective domains—a chief 
source of wealth—its juice being opium. 
The poppy-planter generally selects a 
piece of land near his dwelling, that he 
may have his precious crop directly under 
his own eyes. This land he prepares 
with care and much labor; all sticks and 
stones are removed, the earth is made 
very fine, and dikes are dug, that the 
fields may be well irrigated, for the plant 
is raised in the dry season and requires 
water. 

The. seeds are put in the earth in No- 
vember, and the fields are constantly 
weeded and kept clean. ‘The first in- 
cisions to procure the juice are made in 
the rind of the seed-vessels in February 
or March, and thé sap thus procured 
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constitutes the best opium. Several in- 
cisions are made in the same plant in 
the course of a season, and they are con- 
tinued until the heads turn white, thus 
showing that they are exhausted. 

The juice exudes in the night and 
thickens, so that it incrusts the plant. 
Tn the morning it is carefully scraped off, 
and intrusted to numbers of old women 
and children employed for the purpose, 
who knead or work it in troughs in the 
open sunshine under the eye of an over- 
seer, who is watchful that they secrete 
none. When it first flows it is white in 
color; but, by exposure to the air, it be- 
comes brown and hardens. As we re- 
ceive it in commerce, it is a heavy, 
tough, moist, or clammy substance, of & 
bitter taste, burning brightly when ignited 
and having a peculiar faint odor. 

Morphine is the narcotic principle of 
opium, and when extracted, acfs more 
powerfully on the human system than 
when embodied in the drug. 

Opium is a source of great revenue to 
the East India Company, and, in their 
dominions, always has been a compul- 
satory crop. The poor Indian of the 
Ganges was compelled to slave and raise 
the poppy, to minister to the cupidity 
and greed of the English, as his brothers 
of the La Plata raised maté for the Span- 
iard. Southey well says of the latter: 
“But keen of eye in the pursuit of gain, 

The conquerors looked for lucre in this tree, 

An annual harvest there might they attain, 

Without the cost of annual industry.” 

Which is as applicable to the English 
in the opium trade, as to the Spaniard 
in the Paraguay trade. 

The cultivators of the soil controlled 
by the East India Company were con- 
strained to deliver a certain quantity of 
the drug at a fixed price after each har- 
vest—any failure or evasion bringing the 
severest penalty on the offender. The 
fields were surveyed while in bloom, and 
the quantity estimated to prevent fraud. 
The poppy crop is an uncertain one, oft- 
times the plant being attacked by insects 
or ruined by unfavorable weather. 

The East India opium is not consider- 
ed so good as that shipped from the Le- 
vant, being thinner, more nauseous, 





weaker, and cheaper, of a darker color— 
some of it not thicker and very much 
resembling tar. That produced in Be- 
nares and in all the presidency of Ben- 
gal, is a government monopoly, and is 
considered the best. Hitherto, China 
has been the great market of the com- 
pany for this drug, the yearly revenue 
accruing from its sale amounting to from 
seventeen to eighteen millions of dollars 
annually. Bnt, since the war between 
England and China, which grew out of 
difficulties concerning this trade, and 
which has not been inaptly called, “ The 
Opium War,” this unholy revenue has 
greatly diminished. 

The East India opium, when xeceived 
from the cultivator, is rolled in small 
balls, which are covered with a paste 
prepared from opium and the petals of 
the plant; the balls are then rolled in 
poppy leaves, and the whole packed in 
bees having several compartments, in 
each of which a certain number of balls 
are placed, and the boxes tightly closed 
and covered with hides, to make them 
impervious to the air. 

Opium cultivation is now free in India, 
save in the East India Company’s do- 
minions, and their ships are used for 
other purposes than that of conveying 
the drug to the accursed China market. 
The love of lucre has had to give way 
before the press of public opinion. 

East India opium does not yiekl so 
much morphine as that raised in Turkey, 
which is considered stronger, more pun- 
gent, and more acrid. The Turk chews 
as well as smokes his opium—sometimes 
taking it pure, but more frequently mixed 
with tobacco and highly perfumed. The 
Ottoman is luxurious and extravagant in 
his pipes, which are usually the most 
prized ornaments of his establishment— 
the bowls often being formed of agate, 
sometimes of carved gems and set with 
precicus stones. These bowls are fur- 
nished with long tubes of glass or wood, 
handsomely ornamented, having amber 
mouth-pieces, and fringes of gold and 
silver, and not unfrequently convey the 
fumes of the tobacco and opium through 
vases of rose-water, to the mouths of their 
Sybarite owners. 
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Opium is prepared for smoking by 
boiling the cakes or balls. Turkish opium 
is made up in flat cakes, and several 
times soaked in water, straining the water 
each time to remove all impurities, then 
allowing it to cool, when it makes a thin 
paste. In this state it is smoked by the 
Chinese, who chew but comparatively 
little of it. All classes of Chinamen, 
young and old, inhale the fumes, the rich 
at their own homes, where they offer it 
as a courtesy—the poor and middle-class 
at the opium houses, reclining upon stag- 
ings @rected for the purpose. They never 
smoke it while at work. 

The opium-pipe is not at all like the 
tobacco-pipe. It has a tube of heavy 
wood, the bowl holding a grain about 
the size of a pea. Generally, the opium 
smoker lies on a couch, with a little stand 
beside him, on which is the lamp, to the 
flame of which he holds his pipe. Thus 
disposed, he enjoys the dreams generated 
by the fumes. Venders of opium-pipes 
are seen in the streets of the East with 
them for sale, prepared for use. 

When smoked, the drug has a sweetish, 
oily taste, and sickening smell, and when 
persistently inhaled, produces a species of 
intoxication, followed by burning thirst, 
and unrefreshing sleep—ill effects which 
can only be allayed by a repetition of 
the dose. A confirmed opium-smoker 
is one of the most disgusting, unclean, 
and often diseased objects in nature, com- 
pelled, if he would live, to keep up the 
practice; a cessation, after long habit of 
its use, is sure to produce death. 

It has, until lately, been a contraband 
article of trade in China. Realizing the 
pernicious effects of its use, the imperial 
government forbade all traffic in it. The 
law said, “touch not, taste not, handle 
not the unclean thing.” The dealer and 
consumer were liable to the most severe 
penalties, even death itself; the vessels 
which transported it and the houses 
where it was stored were condemned to 
be burned. 

But, what was all this to the infatu- 
ated Chinaman, who fad tasted, and had 
an ever-gnawing worm, as it were, in 
his bosom? He periled liberty and life 
—present and future—for a handful of 








those little dark grains, and there were 
many to help him when to help was 
gain. The Russian smuggled it over 
the snowy wastes of Siberia, and the 
Englishman carried it in ships to his 
door, the Portuguese having been the 
pioneers of the trade and showed them 
the way. 

Successful attempts have been made to 
cultivate the poppy in the United States. 
The low lands of the Southern States are 
well adapted to it, and the raising of the 
crop has been recommended as a valuable 
one. It has been tried in Great Britain, 
where the poppy is found wild, and some 
opium has been produced, but to very 
small amount. In France and Southern 
Europe it is raised for its oil, which is 
procured from its seeds, and which is 
eaten on bread. Being soft and mild, 
it is agreeable to the taste. 

Of late years, there has been a large 
increase in the consumption of opium in 
the United States, and fears have been 
expressed that its use would become a 
great evil, particularly since the cotton 
lands have been found to be peculiarly 
suited to the growth of the gum-produ- 
cing plant. 

The defenders of the practice of opium- 
chewing and smoking, insist upon it that 
the drug, taken in small quantities, is 
pleasant and sedative, having no delete- 
rious effects—citing the general character 
of the Chinese as proof of their reasoning. 
The writer of this article has known per- 
sons addicted to the use of the drug—all 
of whem commenced it in small qtanti- 
ties. The history of their lives would 
be a sufficient comment upon the danger 
of any resort to its baleful influences, 
save in cases of illness. 

Several of our best English writers 
have been opium-eaters. We know what 
they were under its influence, and can 
imagine what they might have been 
without it. 

Betel-leaves are another product of 
the Indies, chewed by the natives. They 
are said to excite appetite, prevent nau- 
sea, and create an agreeable state, both 
of mind and body. They are either 
chewed fresh from the vine, or prepared 
with the nut of the areca-palm, otherwise 
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called betél-nut. This latter is the most 
common way of using them. 

Betel is a climbing plant, somewhat 
similar to the pepper-vine; it is some- 
times called betel-pepper. It is cultivated 
to a considerable extent in India, Ceylon, 
and the Philippines, where it is raised in 
fields and supported on props. — It is an 
article of considerable commercial im- 
portance for this consumption alone, for 
the leaves are the only available part of 
the plant. 

The areca-palm is also a native of the 
same region. It bears a fruit about the 
size of a peach, with a nut inside, which 
is soft and rather fibrous, and which 
is the part employed in making bayos, 
as the compound is called when ready 
for mastication. An extensive trade is 


carried on in areca-nuts. 

To prepare the betel, a portion of 
lime obtained by burning a particular 
kind of shell-fish, which is a strong 
alkali, is mixed with a portion of the 
nut, and the whole exposed to the sun 
for some time, after which it is made 


up in the form of small cigars, by wrap- 
ping a quantity of the mixture in betel- 
leaves, which have been previously 
gathered and prepared fur the purpose. 
All ages, sexes, and conditions chew 
betel in those regions. It has become a 
matter of social importance, and is al- 
ways carried in little boxes about the 
person ; it is offered as a refreshment on 
a visit, and on friend meeting friend in 
the street, a mutual proffer of betel-boxes 
is made, as an interchange of cfyility. 
If a bargain is to be closed, a marriage 
settled, a grand ceremonial gone through 
with, a social visit paid, there must first 


be a chewing of betel. A failure to offer. 


it when one acquaintance calls upon 
another is considered an insult. In In- 
dia, it is taken after meals to aid diges- 
tion. 

Women and children ere constantly 
employed in making bayos for their 
fathers, lovers, or husbands. The first 
chewing is said to be disagreeable, and 
painful in the extreme, as the alkali 


takes all the skin from the mouth and | 


tongue; yet little children, but just out 
of arms, will chew it, and so seductive is 





the habit, when once contracted, that it 
is seldom abandoned. 

The bayo, or betel-chewers, are said 
to have as much ‘pride in their betel- 
boxes as the Frenchmen of the old ré- 
gime had in their snuff-boxes—some of 
those belonging to the higher classes 
being handsomely ornamented and 
carved. 

The personal effects of the use of 
this compound are, to an American or 
European, disgusting in the extreme. It 
has the property of turning the teeth 
black, and of giving to the saliva the 
color of blood, while the lips become 
unnaturally red. 

A story is told of a gentleman, who, 
having just landed in Manilla, saw walk- 
ing before him, a young girl, who occa- 
sionally expectorated what he thought to 
be blood. Filled with compassion at her 
state, he saw her suddenly fall. Start- 
ing forward, he took her in his arms, 
saying : “ My dear girl, you are very ill.” 
She struggled fiercely in his grasp, call- 
ing loudly in an unknown tongue, at 
the same time turning toward him a face 
which was round and healthy, but dis- 
figured by the black teeth and the red 
saliva which ran from the corners of her 
mouth. She was chewing betel, and had 
accidentally struck her foot and fallen. 

The Agaricus muscarius, which is the 
favorite drug monchomore of the Rus- 
sians, is a large, flat mushroom, of a 
crimson color, found in the woods of 
Russia and Kamtschatka, as well as in 
certain parts of Great Britain. It is 
highly narcotic and intoxicating, and is 
valued and used in Kamtschatka and 
Russia for these qualities. The mush- 
rooms are collected in the heat of sum- 
mer and put away to dry. Those that 
are warty, or have many excrescences, 
and are of the deepest color, are the 
most prized, as their properties are con- 
sidered the strongest and most lasting. 
It is taken in the form of a pill, as we 
take medicine, every particle being care- 
fully kept and rolled up. The effect 
upon the system is not immediate, but 
is felt after an interval of several hours, 
resulting in an intoxication like that 
produced by drinking ardent spirits. It 
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is usual for those about to be called upon 
for great muscular exertion to prepare 
for it, by fortifying themselves with a 
dose of monehomore. 

The Turks, Arabs, Persians, Indians 
and Egyptians, also use, as a means of 
exhilaration, a drug procured from the 
Indian hemp, Cannabis Indica, more 
generally known in this country as 
hasheesh, but bearing different names in 
the East, according to the manner of its 
preparation and the portion of the plant 
from which itis procured. In the Pres- 
idency of Bengal, the hemp is gathered 
when in flower, before the resinous 
juice has been removed, is dried and put 
up in bundles ready for smoking. In 
this state it is found at Calcutta, and 
called gunjah. At Herat, in Afghanis- 
tan, the most powerful species is con- 
cocted. The plant is cut while the juice 
is freest, and pressed between cloths. 
The sap obtained by this process is 
called churrus, and its effects are fear- 
ful. In the interior of India, Persia and 
Egypt, it exudes in the form of a gum, 
which is called hasheesh, as is ulso a 
preparation made by boiling the leaves 
and flowers of the plant, to which is 
added a little oil or butter. Indeed, 
hasheesh or hashish, appears to be the 
general name given to all the prepara- 
tions derived from the hemp-plant. The 
Turks make a paste, by heating the 
churrus with oil, sugar and spices, 
which forms a very agreeable and pun- 
gent confection known as madjoun. Tle 
larger leaves and seed-vessels are smoked 
and chewed, and called bhang A 
drink is made of the juice of the plant. 
The fumes of it also are inhaled by 
throwing the leaves and seeds on hot 
iron. The Syrian always takes a pill 
of it before his noon-day meal. 

Used in moderate quantities, it is said 
to have a most delightful effect; but 
when the indulgence is carried to ex- 
cess it quickens the senses and increases 
the perceptive faculties in a wonderful 
degree, while time is so lengthened that 
minutes become hours, the spirits are 
exhilarated to an extravagant hight, 
and, though thoroughly under the in- 
fluence of the drug, the subject retains 





his will and knowledge of surrounding 
objects. But, the most painful conse- 
quences are apt to follow, in the return 
of the mind to its natural state, the 
transition producing exquisite torture, 
which not unfrequently, in case of an 
over-dose, produces insanity or death. 

Men under its influence will commit 
the most desperate deeds; hence, it is 
taken before going to battle. It was 
under the excitement of bhang that 
the atrocities in India were said to be 
committed by the Sepoys. The fahkirs 
are supposed to derive their marvelous 
powers of endurance while undergoing 
their self-imposed tortures, from the 
drug. It is highly narcotic, and a much 
smaller quantity will affect an Asiatic 
than a European. 

The coca plant, which grows spon- 
taneously in Peru, and on the eastern 
declivity of the Andes, furnishes to the 
people of Peru and Bolivia the same 
means of excitement that hemp yields 
to the people of the East. It is a highly 
stimulating narcotic. The shrub grows 
to the hight of about six feet, and bears 
a rich, thick, oily leaf, which is either 
chewed in its fresh state, or dried and 
mixed with unslaked lime. When 
taken in small quantities it is said to be 
healthful and cheerful. It then reno- 
vates the vital energies and increases the 
fullness and color of the blood. Even 
its excessive use does not appear to be 
followed by the direful consequences 
which result from an over-dose of 
hasheesh. The natives will subsist on 
it for days without partaking of other 
food. Sustained by coca they can un- 
dergo great bodily fatigue for a great 
length of time. The sileros, upon 
whose backs travelers cross the Andes, 
chew it upon starting, and supply them- 
selves with little bags of it, to be con- 
sumed while on the journey. The 
miners in Peru would not engage in 
their arduous labors for silver if coca 
was not allowed them. The superin- 
tendents of the mines have proven that 
it was a gain to set aside a period in 
each day, and for a season permit the 
workmen to desist from toil in order to 
enjoy their coca-chewing. In Europe a 
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decoction has been made of the leaves 

of the plant, which, taken like tea, is 
said to excite the nervous system and 
favors digestion. 

The Indians of South America use as 
a special means of excitement a highly 
stimulating paste called parica, which is 
prepared from the seeds and juices of 
several plants. Reduced to a powder, 
‘they snuff it through quills. It causes a 
species of terrible intoxication, ‘which, 
however, only lasts a few minutes. 

Dr. Livingstone speaks of a narcotic 
procured from the Cannabis Sativa, which 
is smoked in Africa by the Batokas, 
and causes a kind of frenzy. When 
about attacking their enemies they smoke 
it, that they may make a terrible on- 
slaught. He states that such is the 
dread of its dangerous effects among the 
Portuguese, they make the use of it by 
a slave a crime, although the habit is a 
general one among the interior tribes. 
He further says that the Turkish hash- 
eesh, is derived from the same plant, 
which would lead us to believe that it 
was gunjah under a new name. 

An almost exclusive trade was carried 
on at one time, between this country and 
China, in the ginseng-root, a not long, 
but thin, fleshy tuber, almost valueless 
with us, except for this trade, but held 
in great estimation by the Celestials—so 
much so that, at one period, it was re- 
puted with them to be worth its weight 
in gold. Slimy and bitterish-sweet in 
taste, they masticate it as the Ameri- 
cans do tobacco, and consider it a speci- 
fic for all ille—a great medicine. It is 
@ most acceptable present, and is offered 
at births and christenings. We still 
largely export to China, which is our 
only market for the article. 





I DO NOT CALL IT LOVE. 
\ HAT if my spirit, in some weary 
mood, 
Forlorn and sad, and hopeless of re- 
lief, 
Drifted to thee from its gray solitude, 
And in thy summer sunned a moment 
brief— 
Oh, do not call it love! 








Out from the ice-bound seas I come to 
thee, 
Shipwrecked, dismantled, death alone 
on board— 
And from the shore thy spirit welcomed 
me, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Be warmed and cheered, and 
life restored 
With the sweet wine of Love !” 


Oh, friend! sweet friend, thou gavest me 
words of cheer ; 
I can not give thee love—it is not 
mine ; 
He whom I love dwells far away from 
here ! 
In that strange land they call the 
Land Divine, 
He waits with patient love. 


The glow of his dark eye is on me yet, 
Through my chill life I feel his kisses 
still, 
As if a south wind, when the sun is set, 
Over his grave should make the daisies 
thrill ; 
Hush! do not speak of Love! 


For though he wanders in the realm of 
Light, 
He bides the time when, though the 
way be dim, 
My groping steps, lost in this deep mid- 
night, 
Surely, as death is sure, shall come to 
hin ; 
He waits, he waits, my love! 


Take, then, this kiss—I give it thee with 
tears, 
It is the parting of my soul with time ; 
Pass on to thy large life and fruitful 
years, ; 
And leave me to this shadow-life of 
mine ; 
Farewell, farewell to love! 


Farewell! the unspoken word that 
dumbly lifts, 
Like a strong wave, the passions of 
the heart ! 
Out in the tempest as my vessel drifts 
To that dim Land unknown in any 
chart, 
I bless thee for thy love. 
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THE NEWLY-BORN ISLAND. 


DDITIONS to the earth’s surface are 

so rare, that it is not a matter of 
surprise that so much interest should be 
awakened by the apparition of an island 
from the depths of the sea. Rare, how- 
ever, as Such occurrences are, the recent 
appearance of an island in the Grecian 
Archipelago is not without precedent, 
even in the present century. These isl- 
ands are not always enduring. There 
is on record an instance where one of 
these manifestations was taken posses- 
sion of almost simultaneously by Eng- 
land and France. It was retained by 
the former, and in due course found its 
place on the map; but when it was 
looked for by subsequent navigators, it 
was not to be found, and its locality can 
only be ascertained now by a reference 
to the Admiralty chart, where it is re- 
placed by the words, “ Lost Island.” 
Since 1800, at least four islands have 
made théir appearance. In the month 
of June, 1811, there was a smart shock of 
an earthquake in the Azores, which was 
followed soon afterward by the appear- 
ance of an island in the neighborhood 
of Mount St. Michael. In shape, it re- 
sembled the Peak of Teneriffe, was 
about a mile round at the base, about 
three hundred feet in hight, and with a 
crater in the center, from which torrents 
of hot water were projected into the sea. 
This island was named the Sabrina ; but 
within four months from its eruption, it 
began to show indications that eventu- 
ally the name would be all that remain- 
ed of it. It began to sink, and continu- 
ed to do so until February of the follow- 
ing year, when the sea again swept over 
the place where it had been; the only 
evidence of its continuance beneath the 
surface was the issue of a small quantity 
of vapor, which became fainter and 
fainter, and at last disappeared altogeth- 
er. Previous eruptions of a similar 
kind are recorded as having taken place 
in the same locality. These were at- 
tended by the same manifestations— 
smoke issuing from the sea, then smoke 
mingled with flames, and at last an islet. 
All of these were either swallowed up or 








were washed away by the sea; the most 
enduring did not exist three years. 

The volcanic region in which Iceland 
is situated has been distinguished by 
similar phenomena. About a month be- 
fore the great emption of Skapta, in 1783, 
an island rose from the sea off the coast 
of Iceland, which had been preceded by 
an immense quantity of pumice-stones 
and ashes. This islet was taken posses- 
sion of in due form by the king of Den- 
mark, who christened it New Island, but 
like some of the possessions of his suc- 
cessors, he was not able to retain it ; its 
birth and death were included in the 
same year. On this same coast of Ice- 
land there appeared another island in 
1830. It was in close proximity to 
Reikiavik. In the following: year, an 
island made its appearance on the coast 
of Sicily, which, during its brief exist- 
ence, bore the name of Julia or Ferdi- 
nanda indifferently. There is still some 
evidence of its having existed, for the 
sea is shallower there than in the im- 
mediate vicinity ; indeed, it is said to be 
so short a distance below the surface, 
that Mr. Figuier thinks a new eruption 
not improbable. 

The new island which is now draw- 
ing a host of scientific and curious indi- 
viduals from all European countries to 
observe its gradual elevation, is situated 
among the islands of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. Similar eruptions, on a much 
smaller scale, have occurred in the same 
locality on several occasions and at no 
very distant dates; Santorin itself was 
doubtless of volcanic origin, as may be 
seen by the nature of the greater portion 
of its soil. An examination of a map of 
the Greek Archipelago will enable any- 
body to perceive the situation of three 
islands, named respectively the Great 
Kameni, Little Kameni, and Nea Kame- 
ni. All of these are of subterranean ori- 
gin—the last having made its appear- 
ance in 1707. The elevation of the 
highest portion of these islands has been 
estimated at about seventeen hundred 
feet from the bed of the sea. Several 
accounts are in existence relative to the 
appearance of these islands. 

Toward the close of the year 1650, a 
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violent eruption touk place a little out- 
side the Gulf of Santorin. It lasted 
some months, and the quantity of ashes 
and cinders erupted was so great that 
they are said to have covered the sea as 
far as Constantinople and Smyrna. 
Though no island made its appear- 
ance on this occasion, it brought to light 
the ruins of two villages, which had 
probably been buried in a catastrophe 
similar to that which caused the de- 
struction of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
This eruption was not, however, unat- 
tended with serious disasters ; more than 
fifty persons are said to have perished 
in Santorin from suffocation by the sul- 
phurous vapors exhaled, and a very 
large number of animals. A huge wave, 
raised by the upheaval of the bed of the 
sea or other causes, swept over every 
island in the gulf, and washed down two 
churches on Santorin itself. 

In the year 1707, Santorin again ex- 
perienced sundry shocks of earthquake, 
and on the morning of the 23d of May 
of that year, some sailors saw what they 
at first took to be the hull of a wrecked 
vessel lying between the Greater and 
Lesser Kameni, but which they perceiv- 
ed on rowing off to it was a small island 
composed of pumice-stone. It was 
white in color, and received a name in 
conformity with its appearance. At 
that time, it was cool, and visitors could 
land upon it without inconvenience, and 
feed on the oysters with which it was 
covered. It continued to rise and de- 
velop a greater extent of surface for 
some time after this. One of those who 
visited it describes it as of very friable 
composition. Nearly a month. after its 
first appearance, it lost its innocent 
character, and grew so exceedingly hot 
as to render landing on it impossible ; 
the sea around it also approached very 
near boiling heat. During this volcanic 
disturbance, a large number of: isolated 
black rocks emerged from the sea at 
different points between the last-born 
island and Little Kameni, which gave no 
sign of animation at first, but after re- 
maining inert some hours, began to 
vomit smoke and flames ; and a quantity 
of matter was upheaved from the depths 





of the sea, which united a great many 
of them in a single mass. The sea, on 
this as on the other occasions, was coy- 
ered with innumerable dead fish. The 
volcanic action lasted for upward of a 
year, and the matter forced up gradually 
united this mass to and spread it over the 
little island which had heralded its ap- 
pearunce. The formation of this island, 
which received the name of Nea Kameni, 
was witnessed by many persons, who 
have left more or less complete accounts 
of its formation, and also of subsequent 
eruptions on its surface, which ended 
with the formation of a cone about a 
hundred feet in hight. 

From that time until the beginning 
of this year, there was no resumption of 
volcanic disturbances perceptible; but 
there appears to be good reason to be- 
lieve that an upheaval of the bed of the 
sea, or, as it may be termed, the channel 
which divides Little Kameni from San- 
torin, has taken place. In 1825, the 
depth of the sea here was stated to be 
fifteen fathoms; but five years later, 
when soundings were taken, only four 
fathoms were found. A shoal was also 
discovered to exist in the gulf, which 
measured above eight hundred yards in 
one direction, and five hundred in an- 
other. Virlet, who wrote an account of 
the observations he made in this region, 
anticipated in that paper the formation 
of a new island, without any of the vio- 
lent manifestations which marked the 
appearance of its predecessors, but by a 
slow and gradual upheaval. So far as 
the upheaval was concerned, he was 
probably right in his conjectures, for 
soundings taken subsequently gave only 
three fathoms of water above it; inas- 
much, however, as this submarine pla- 
teau is formed by upheaval, and not by 
accretions to its surface, the inference 
was that volcanic action was going on 
beneath it, which would vent itself as 
soon as the superincumbent weight was 
raised to the level of the surrounding 
bed of the sea. As further evidence 
that this volcanic action has been going 
on for a long time, it may be mentioned 
that sulphurous gas has always been ob- 


served to issue from the sca along the , 
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coast of Nea Kameni. This escape of gas 
into the sea had a peculiar effect upon 
it, which has been taken advantage of 
for the purpose of cleansing the bottoms 
of vessels. The discovery that it was 
capable of accomplishing this was made 
in the following manner. During the 
war of Independence, several vessels lay 
here at anchor, and it was found that al- 
though this station, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, is favorable to the growth of 
sea-grass, and the adhesion of shell-fish 
to the hull, the gas not only prevented a 
further accumulation of this growth and 
adhesion, but actually cleansed the bot- 
tom of the ship—a fact which it may be 
of value to know, as of all the numerous 
compositions which have been hitherto 
used to prevent this fouling, not one has 
been found to answer the purpose effect- 
ively ; copper-sheathing not being possi- 
ble in the case of vessels built of iron, 
on account of the electrical action which 
is set up by the contact or contiguity of 
the two metals when immersed in salt 
water. That this cleansing power was 
really exercised by the sea in the Bay of 
Vulcano, was ascertained by Admiral 
Lalande in the first place, and subse- 
quently by Admiral Ronciére de Nourry, 
who sent a vessel there, the bottom of 
which was exceedingly foul, but was soon 
cleansed by the action of these waters. 
The fact, indeed, is now well known to 
seafaring men who frequent the Medi- 
terranean. 

From what has been stated, it will be 
seen that there is not much cause for 
surprise that a violent outburst has oc- 
curred in such a highly-volcanic district. 
On this occasion, there will be no lack 
of information of the circumstances at- 
tending the eruption, nor of pictorial 
representations of the island, as a num- 
ber of photographers are busily engaged 
in taking photographs of every object of 
interest. The first shocks of earthquake 
were felt at Santorin on the 28th of Janu- 
ary last, which did nothing more than 
awaken some alarm in the minds of the 
inhabitants of Santorin, which was not 
diminished when they were found to 
continue through succeeding days. More 
violent shocks were felt at Little Ka- 





meni; and on the evening of the 30th 
January, the sea around this islet assumed 
a white appearance, an indication that 
sulphurous gases were making their way 
through the floor of the sea. This ap- 
pearance spread rapidly, and was espe- 
cially marked in the channel which 
divides Nea Kameni from Palai Kameni, 
where the sea began to bubble violently, 
accompanied with a slightly intermittent 
roar, resembling a well-sustained can- 
nonade, which lasted over several days, 
and was accompanied by the appearance 
of smoke and flame, which rose from the 
sea. The flames were of a reddish 
color, the smoke at such times as flames 
were mingled with it, assuming a dark 
tint, whereas at other times it commonly 
had a white, fleecy appearance, no doubt 
from its being largely mixed with steam. 
The hight to which the flames rose 
above the sea is: stated to have been 
from nine to twelve feet. The color of 
the sea changed in a few hours from 
pale to a deep-red tint, supposed to have 
been caused by the presence of salts of 
iron. It was evident that at this time 
Nea Kameni was the chief center of vol- 
canic activity ; it was constantly shaken 
by the shocks of earthquake, and on the 
morning of the 81st January, it split in 
two pieces, and a promontory, which 
formed the right side of the little port 
of Vulcano, fell away from the island. 
From the fissure thus occasioned, there 
was emitted such a quantity of sul- 
phurous gas, that the seagulls which 
had flocked to the spot to feast on the 
dead fish with which the sea was cov- 
ered, fled away, and did not again-make 
their appearance. Toward evening, the 
island began to sink, and in two hours, 
it was estimated that it had sunk nearly 
two feet; it then diminished, and during 
the night its downward movement was 
estimated at three inches an hour. At 
the same time, the flames in the channel 
burst forth anew, but died away on the 
morning of the ist February, and were 
succeeded by@clouds of steam and smoke, 
emitting a sulphurous odor, but not so 
much impregnated with gas as to affect 
the respiration; the ebullition of the 
water was very violent. 
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During this day, the rate at which the 
island sunk was estimated at somewhat 
under two inchesan hour. In the mean 
time, five small lakes of fresh water had 
appeared in the south-west portion of 
the island, which were at first clear and 
transparent, but gradually assumed a red 
tint and bitter taste. The shocks of 
earthquake were frequent, the subterra- 
nean rumbling almost incessant, and the 
fissure already referred to widened per- 
ceptibly, while the rocks in close prox- 
imity to it felt hot to the touch. 

On the night of the ist February, the 
flames rose higher than ever, but died 
away toward morning, and gradually 
became extinct, followed by a dense 
black smoke. The part of the channel 
where this was rising was visited by a 
party of Greek officers, who had arrived 
on board a vessel sent by the govern- 
ment, in case it might become necessary 
to remove the inhabitants. On arriving 
at the spot, and heaving the lead, they 
found that land was rising—was not, in 
fact, more at that time than a fathom 
below the surface; at. four o’clock the 
same afternoon, the new-born island 
made its appearance in the world; and 
so rapid was its elevation, that by night- 
fall its summit stood about seventy feet 
above the level of the sea. Its appear- 
ance, it should be stated, was the signal 
for the cessation of the rumbling noise ; 
and it was with the greatest quietness 
and tranquillity that it continued its up- 
ward movement. 

King George’s Island, as it was named, 
in honor of the king of Greece, continu- 
ed day after day to attain a greater ele- 
vation, but its development was not due 
solely to the uplifting of a solid mass ; 
stones were brought up by the boiling 
sea which adhered firmly to it. On the 
9th February, it had attained a length 
of five hundred feet, a breadth of two 
hundred and forty feet, and an elevation 
of one hundred and sixty feet ; and from 
its continued enlargement, it was an- 
ticipated by those who s@w it that it 
would eventuaily extend to Nea Kameni. 
The sea surrounding it was boiling, and 
emitted the same kind of noise as nay 
be heard when a copper is boiling. Not 





only did smoke and steam issue from 
the sea surrounding the island, but the 
island itself, which is cone-shaped, emit- 
ted at times smoke, steam, and flame; 
the vapor in very large quantities, and 
smelling of sulphur, but not containing 
so much gas us to make it difficult to 
breathe in its immediate vicinity, or even 
in it. Some who watched the island 
during the night say that at the time 
when flames were issuing from it, the 
fissures in it enabled them to get a 
glimpse of the incandescent matter in 
the interior. Soundings were again 
taken near the new island, and it was 
found that there was an upheaval of 
the floor of the sea all round. 

In the mean time, the cracks in Nea 
Kameni continued to increase in every 
direction. From these cracks, vapor 
issued in greater or less abundance, and 
the sea about the island assumed a milky 
appearance, and in some places was so 
hot that it was not possible to keep the 
hand in it. 

The latest accounts that have reached 
this country up to the moment at which 
we are writing represent the volcanic 
action as increasing, and serious alarm 
is felt with respect to its effects on the 
island of Santorin itself. Shocks of 
earthquakes have been felt at Patras, 
and at other places equally distant, such 
as Tripolitza, where some. buildings 
were shaken down. At Chios, they had 
more severe shocks than at some other 
places ; the people living in that island 
saw a column of smoke rise from the sea 
between it and the opposite coast; and 
according to a report brought to Trieste 
by the captain of an Austrian steamer, a 
shoal has been formed between the island 
of Cerigo and Cape Maleus. 

Two of our vessels were dispatched 
from Malta by the Go¥ernor to assist the 
inhabitants to escape, and a similar 
measure was adopted by the king of 
Greece, who likewise sent a scientific 
commission for the purpose of recording 
observations. From the reports trans- 
mitted by them, it seems that while the 
first island gradually grew until it united 
itself at both ends with Nea Kameni, 
thus filling up the little port of Vulcano, 
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a second rose to a considerable hight, 
and then crumbled to pieces. The 
eruptions have become more violent, and 
the members of the commission them- 
selves had a very narrow escape; the 
clothes of some of them were burned be- 
fore they could run under a projection 
to screen themselves from the falling 
stones and cinders, and the deck of the 
vessel which brought them was scorched 
in several places, as were also the crew 
on board. The captain of another ves- 
sel was killed by a falling stone, and 
the red-hot cinders which accompanied 
it set the vessel on fire. The most strik- 
ing phenomenon that has been witness- 
ed during the eruption was the gradual 
rising into the air of an immense column 
supposed to have been formed of red-hot 
ashes and smoke. The estimated hight 
to which it rose was over four thousand 
feet, and its diameter about one-seventh 
of its hight. 





DORIS DAYLESFORD. 


HENEVER I take Fate into my own 
hands, that is to say, whenever I 
attempt a pretty piece of maneuvering, 
Fate is always sure to outwit me, re- 
venges herself for my presumption, turns 
the tables against me. 

I am a maiden lady, of a certain age, 
as I have been wont to consider ; “ only 
this, and nothing more,’—at present. 

Marmontel once remarked of Florian, 
that Nature said to him emphatically, 
“Tell stories;’ in the same manner 
Nature commanded me to “Make 
matches!” I may confess that I scarce- 
ly ever beheld a pair in juxtaposition, 
but my black art readily molded them 
into one, and I saw the wedding vail, the 
ring, the wreath, the altar, as vividly as 
though the second-sight was at my com- 
mand. 

But even match-making has its up-hill 
work, its hours of despair, of remorse ; 
its experiences of failure, of ingratitude, 
and other diabolics. I have found it a 
thankless office and no sinecure, for dis- 
interestedness must oftentimes pay the 
penalty it incurs of nothing accruing to 
itself. 


4 





Don’t tell me that matches are made 
in heaven; how are you to be believed, 
when I can positively aver that I made 
Mrs. Jones’, for ‘instance, myself? To 
be sure, Mr. Jones in his two years’ time, 
has developed in to the veriest scamp 
that ever trod, and his spouse never 
drops in to see me, but it is as though she 
came to confess his sins per proxy, and 
to heap maledictions upon my devoted 
head, ending with: 

“Well, well, but for you, my dear, I 
might have been Mrs. Such-a-one; at 
least, I should never have been Mrs. 
Jones, you know.” 

Whence, pursuing the theme, she goes 
on to relate her early adventures with 
said Jones, just as though I dftin’t know 
of them to my heart’s content, and 
hadn’t maneuvered them. ‘This is the 
revenge of Fate, who never compro- 
mises with us. 

If the energy I have expended in be- 
half of others had been concentrated 
upon my own affairs, I might have been 
Princess of the Amazons, Empress of 
the Seven Isles; Queen of the Anti- 
podes. 

And so Daylesford returned from his 
European travels one day, and came 
straight to my -brother Henry’s, where 
he had spent his boyhood: it was the 
same Daylesford who had left us five 
years before, only perfected in accom- 
plishments and graces, bereft of his old 
awkward shyness, but hoarding yet a 
fine reserve of his own, and, withal, daz- 
zling in his beauty. Now his style is 
similar to that of the beauties of the 
eighteenth century; he puts one’s wits 
to flight by his mere presence; if one 
would speak sense it becomes necessary 
to turn one’s eyes aside, or the grandest 
expressions of philosophy twist them- 
selves into the most absurd rodomon- 
tade ; of course, I turned my eyes out at 
the window— it wouldn’t do for me to 
talk nonsense—and there was Doris 
chatting with Girard Giffard across the 
garden-wall. _I took an impatient step 
forward ; all the powers of my art rose in 
opposition ; in a moment I had sounded 
the key-note of destiny. 

“Doris Daylesford ! charming, allite- 
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rative; they were made for each other. 
I will see to it!” 

Doris is my niece, and assuredly I 
should have a trifling authority over her; 
so I stepped into the garden and touch- 
ed her on the shoulder ; she started, like 
one stung, for the rustle of birds and 
leaves had disguised my footsteps, as the 
two bent absorbed over—how do I know 
what? Nothing of any consequence, of 
course. 

“What are you doing, Doris ?” I ask- 
ed. “Has the lichen written an idyl 
on the wall ?” 

“No,” answered Girard, “ we write 
our own idyls.” 

You'll find no publisher, thought I. 

“Oh, @o you know, Girard is going 
away!” cried Doris, following the fact 
with a foolish sigh. My heart was in 
my mouth, so, perhaps, was Doris’s. 

“ But then, Daylesford has come!” I 
returned. 

“ Oh Daylesford ? Really Daylesford ?” 
she asked, with enthusiasm, as if it were 
too sweet to be.true. 

“ Heartily know, 

When half gods go, 

The god appears !”” 
quoted Girard. 

“ Who és Daylesford ?” he asked, dis- 
entangling her sleeve, which had caught 
on a brier. 

“Oh, don’t you know Daylesford? 
How should you, though; he has been 
gone these—how many years ?” 

“Ah, then, why couldn’t he have 
stayed a little longer away ?” 

“ Come !” said I, withdrawing in dis- 
pleasure. 

“ Presently, when the brier falls out 
with my sleeve.” 

I found Daylesford watching us from 
the window, and smiling to himself. 

“ Why did you break the pretty spell ?” 
he asked. 

“ What spell ?” feigning ignorance ; I 
will lay that ghost, thought I, and as he 
directed his glance toward Doris and 
Girard, I returned : 





“ You are quite mistaken ; there is no 
spell ; he is only a neighbor’s son.” 

“Indeed? Is there a prohibition against 
loving your neighbor, since my day? | 


Botanizing, not love-making? I don’t 
remember that I was fond of botany at 
school, but think it might have charms 
over there.” 

I wished to heaven he would try it, 
but instead he turned his back on the 
window and took to holding my tangled 
skein. Now I set myself to work de- 
vising occasions for throwing Daylesford 
and Doris together. Girard Giffard had 
torn himself away, for which I gave 
thanks beneath my breath, and believed 
to see my way clear. Girard was poor; 
he had gone to make his fortune, some- 
where or other, and in the meanwhile I 
would make Doris’s. Therefore, I im- 
provised té€e-a-iétes between my victims; 
inveigled them into the garden to see a 
wayward vine hang from its trellis in a 
cataract of grapes, sea-green, only to lose 
them behind some tall hedge, or remem- 
ber some imperative indoor duty; en- 
ticed them into the bow-window, when 
the early evening star swung free from 
flakes of sunset clouds, and left them, 
recollecting that Henry waited for his 
evening paper in the library ; set them 
to practicing a thousand duets together, 
and practiced, myself, a thousand in- 
trigues, and reserves and subtleties for 
their sakes. 

But often there was a lion in the way : 


either Doris was intractable, or Dayles- - 


ford abstracted, or my brother obtuse, or 
myself clumsy ; but through all I fancied 
that, sooner or later, perseverance would 
chain the lion. The subject was never 
mentioned between my brother and my- 
self, yet I believed that he seconded me 
in a sort of tacit way, since I knew he 
would as soon permit Doris to marry a 
pauper as Girard. Thus I used all the 
weapons in my armory, one by one, and 
counted my demi-successes by hundreds. 
One thing especially encouraged me: 
however rebellious Doris had been, how- 
soever often she had shut herself up 
with a novel and declined to join in our 
drives. or walks, planned expressly for 
her ;—or however abstracted Daylesford, 
with knitted brows and compress-d lips— 
always, after a trip to the neighboring 
city, he returned bouyant and smiling, 
carried Doris off for a stroll across the 
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twilight fields, only to return after an in- 
terminable lapse of star-light ; and often 
they might be detected in serious under- 
tone as they acted absorption over a 
volume of prints, or Doris would request 
his translation of a Homeric passage in 
her reading, whence would ensue a cau- 
tious dialogue, all Greek to me, as doubt- 
less it was intended to be; or he hung 
over her while she drew, and it seemed 
to me, that at these times he drew her 
out famously ; but after a few days of 
this, during which my labors were light, 
since circumstances appeared to conspire 
with me—they resumed their former 
habits, Doris absenting herself at all op- 
portune moments, and I forced to accom- 
pany Daylesford in his otherwise solitary 
rambles, and entertain his leisure as best 
I might. 

One morning, having risen just as the 
sun mimicked himself in a million dew- 
drops, it occurred to me to go down into 
the garden and gather the late roses for 
replenishing the vases, so that all the 
rooms might be fresh and fragrant. How 
sweet and dewy it was down there, 
where fantastic devices of flower and bud 
and curling tendril embroidered every 
niche, where birds began the day with 
tenderest rhythm, where the sheeny little 
fountain fell in a gentle minor tone, as 
it caught and kept the sunbeams in every 
lucent weft; here, the glistening gossa- 
mer swung to and fro, in the light breeze, 
like fairy hammocks; and here a white 
butterfly grew giddy above the wander- 
ing sweet-brier, and a humming-bird 
half lost itself in the brilliant cavern of 
a trumpet-flower. It resembled some 
gorgeous, medieval illumination of a 
sacred page. I began to strip a rose- 
bush of her regalia, congratulating my- 
self, meanwhile, and pitying the slug- 
gards, who slept while beauty woke: 


. but stay—was I the only one who brush- 


ed the dew from the pleasance? A. 
stifled rustle came sighing along a path 
leading from the bottom of the garden. 
“Tt is the wind,’ I said; “it has just 
blown over the clover-field, yonder, that 
is easy to guess;” there came a patter 
on the gravel-walk. “The peacock, no 
doubt, spreading his tail to the wind like 





Cleopatra’s sail;”’ but there was somie- 
thing more, a murmur louder than bee 
in blossom, and a shadow not of cloud 
or foliage, as Daylesford and Doris saun- 
tered into view. 

“Ah!” T ejaculated, mentally, and 
thorned my hand, for my pains. Doris 
was saying: 

“ But you, Daylesford—how is it with 
you?” 

“Oh, never mind me.” 

“ That is cool and magnanimous, con- 
sidering all things,” thought I. “But, 
dear me, if I am seen, it will ruin all; I 
hope I shan’t be obliged to hear any 
thing to speak of,” I soliloquized, crouch- 
ing in the shelter of my rose-tree, all the 
while convinced that it was a proceed- 
ing unavoidable, but terribly sud rosa. 

They advanced nearer. 

“ How blind!” I heard Doris exclaim, 
aud of course I conjectured that they 
spoke of love; but as they turned an an- 
gle which led them aside, I remained 
unenlightened. My heart fluttered to 
my lips. I felt faint and dizzy; all at 
once a cloud seemed to have passed 
across the sun; I attempted to rise, but 
the briers dragged me back, and again 
I heard the approaching voices. Doris 
still spoke : 

“What can I say to convince you, 
then? Love assumes a thousand dis- 
guises; sometimes, indeed, it is born into 
one, and fails to recognize itself.” 

“That may be,” he answered, “ but 
the true passion would burn to ashes 
such a flimsy sham, it seems to me, and 
allow its own splendor to be guessed, at 
least.” 

“ Apply the torch yourself,” said she, 
in- passing on. 

“Quite a challenge,” thought I, as, 
gathering my scattered roses, I sped to 
the house, in order to be there before 
them, and arrange the flowers without 
exciting suspicion; but while I selected 
and disposed, ‘Daylesford entered alone, 
and took them all off my hands. 

“Can you believe the roses in Eden 
were more perfect?’ said he. “I sup- 
pose they had the ideal rose, which no 
gold-chafer dared convert into his salon- 
d-manger ; see, now, this little fellow in 
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his green enameled armor tucked under 
a dozen pink coverlets, cosy chap.” And 
so he ran on, as if his morning’s walk 
had been a tonic, till the bell sounded. 
“Shall we have a canter this morning ?” 
he asked, with his hand on the door of 
the break fast-room. 

“ Oh, yes,” said I, true to my instincts, 
“ Doris will be delighted.” 

“ But how about yourself? Doris has 
declined going.” 

“ It will be pleasant, yes,” I answered, 
rather crestfallen, still fortifying myself 
with the assurance that all must be right, 
after that snatch heard in the garden, 
mysterious as it was, and solemnly agree- 
ing with Reade, that lovers and lunatics 
have some points in common. 

For the first few miles our conversa- 
tion was confined to remarks upon the 
paces of our steeds, to exchanging opin- 
ions upon the weather and exclamations 
upon the landscape. In the far distance 
the faint purple outline of mountains lay 
like a vague dream against the emphatic 
blue of heaven, while nearer, the spires 
of a city shot up behind hills, and aure- 
oled themselves in the sunlight. There- 
fore, while our horses slowly ascended 
Madcap Hill, I gave the reins to my 
hobby, thus: 

’ “TJ do wish Doris had come; why did 
she not? What is the matter with her?” 

Of course, I hardly expected such a 
solution uf the problem as he gave me. 

“T believe she is in love,” he said. 

“ Nothing more probable,” I returned, 
fixing him with a significant glance. 
“Do,you vouch for it?” 

“ On the best authority.” 

“ As being an accomplice ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ Then it is all arranged ?” 

“All arranged; excepting that her 
father’s approval will be requested to- 
morrow.” 

“A mere form! And oh, Daylesford, 
I am so glad—lI have looked forward to 
this so long!” 

“You have?” he exclaimed, with a 
perplexed intonation. 

“Do you doubt me?” I cried, indig- 
nantly. 

“Certainly, it strikes me fliat your 





partisanship has been somewhat luke- 
warm.” 

“Then you greatly misunderstand 
me.” 

“TI wish to heaven I did!” 

Our eyes met; there was that in his 
which quickened my pulses; dangerous 
eyes, I wished he would take them off 
mine; and for one moment I compre- 
hended that I was not half so well 
pleased with my final success, as I had 
prospected to be. 

For one moment, Fate was equal with 
me. 

“Tt may be that we are both in the 
slough of misunderstanding,” he added. 

Turning homeward, pacing along at 
our leisure, Whom should we encounter, 
galloping past, like the demon of the 
whirlwind, but Girard Giffard. A miser- 
able laugh rose to my lips as I recog- 
nized him, and looked back to watch his 
frantic course, and despite my gloomy 
exultation, a stern pity, that resembled 
sympathy, welled up in my soul for the 
despairing boy. 

“ How he must hate me,” I thought. 
It never occurred to me, that any one 
could possibly hate Daylesford. 

I assured myself a hundred times 
through the day, that my heartiest de- 
sire was accomplished—that nothing 
could be more to my mind, nothing 
give me such satisfaction ; but above all, 
the still, small voice whispered—I am 
ashamed to say what. 

At night I lay down, only to order 
the wedding-loaves, the wedding-gown, 
only to see the bride in her orange-flow- 
ers and blushes, and, strangely enough, 
I dropped to sleep with tears in my 
eyes. 

Tell me, was it the overflow of joy? 
—*“the gladness that half requests to 
weep,” of which the poet sings ? 

Toward dusk of the next day I saw 
my brother and Daylesford part amica- 
bly at the gate, while the latter hastened 
away, and Henry entered with an un- 
natural sprightliness, looked into the 
room where I sat, and called out: 

“ Where’s Doris?” then paused, and 
advanced to take my hand. “I congrat- 
ulate you,” said he. “ Daylesford requests 
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my acquiescence. You have been a true 
sister ; but excuse me, I must find Doris.” 

Certainly he must—why did he linger 
to congratulate me? I had no words to 
answer him. 

As I sat in the window-seat alone, 
the twilight fell and deepened unper- 
ceived; the stars sifted themselves out 
from the dusky abysses beyond, the wind 
shook the dew-laded vines against my 
cheek, the tender young moon peopled 
the garden with phafitom lovers, and 
touched the foliage like hoar-frost; all 
the birds slept, and the noisy world held 
its breath—all but the fountain, crooning 
forever its silvery sorrow, and some de- 
licious tenore who threw his soul into 
his song and ceased suddenly. Sitting 
there alone, a hand fell softly upon mine. 

“ Doris,” said Daylesford. 

“T think you will find Doris in the 
library,” I answered. 

“ But it is you I want.” 

“Me!” 

“ You. Is it so very hard to believe? 
My love, my love, is it so hard to be- 
lieve that I love you?” 

“ Toveme! I thought you loved Doris.” 

“You misunderstood, or you would 
have seen that I could love no one but 
yourself, Haven’t you been idly throwing 
me at your niece’s head this six months? 
Sv now all you can do is to pick me up 
aud make the best of me. Besides, are 
you not Doris? My Doris—may I call 
you that, dearest ?” 

“Call me Sappho, call- me Chloris, 
call me Lalage, or Doris—only call me 
thine!’ I should have answered, if it 
had not been a little too sentimental. 
As it was, I probably said something 
fearfully commonplace. 

I am afraid that I have not been 
quite explicit enough. I am afraid I 
omitted to state, in the proper place, that 
Doris is a name which has descended 
through a dozen generations of our 
family, that it belongs to myself as well 
as to my niece, though every one Calls 
me Di, for distinction’s sake ; so you see 
the alliterative is safe and sound, after all. 

“T have something to tell you,” said 
Daylesford, some hours later; “ what do 
you imagine brought Girard home ?” 
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“T had positively forgotten there was 
a Girard.” 

“He and Doris—your niece—are 
going to marry.” 

“Going to marry! 
prithee ?” 

“You remember that western land 
of his—” 

“Oh, yes.. Henry has made great 
capital out of it, in the way of jokes— 
about all any one ever realized from it, 
I believe.” 

“Tam afraid, then, you will hardly be 
able to realize that, like every one else, 
Girard has struck oil.” 

“Too good to be true.” 

“But perhaps something as substan- 
tial as Henry’s approval may convince 
you.” 

“T have already been convinced of 
such an impossibility, that nothing more 
astonishes me. I ‘should never have 
guessed that you cared for me.” 

“T have heard that love was blind, 
Doris. It happened so long ago, that I 
can not tell when it was I first begun to 
love you, 

* And I will love you still, my dear, 
Till a’ the sea gang dry.’”’ 

“But you flirted with Doris—don’t 
deny it.” 

“ My dear child, what else could I do 
to please you? You and Girard are to 
blame for ail this mistake; didn’t I go 
to the city, weekly, for my foreign mail, 
and did not Girard commission me with 
a thousand and one importunate noth- 
ings, such as lovers alone know how to 
invent, and the worth of which lovers 
only know? Does not that account for 
my capricious intimacy with your niece. 
Positively, I never saw the green-headed 
monster appear to better advantage. I 
think I will be attentive to Doris, to- 
morrow.” 

“ Well, I may as well own that I have 
been a dunce and a blockhead.” 

“But will make over into a very re- 
spectable bride.” 

I mentioned earlier, that I was a 
maiden lady of a certain age—* only this 
and nothing more’—at present; but 
the future will recognize me in Mrs. 
Daylesford; and as to age, why, 1 am 


Upon what, 
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only five years the senior of my niece, 
Mrs. Giffard; but having a niece mukes 
one feel the senivrity triply. 

The most successful merchants often 
finish with a tremendous crash — the 
most eloquent lawyers sometimes lose a 
case—therefore, why should I blush at 
my late fauz-pas in match-making? But 
I do—and Archimedes was ashamed of 
his lever ! 





. 
THE “ROMANCE OF THE GREEN 
SEAL.” 


THE QUADROON’S STORY. 
i. 


6¢ {7 ES, madam,” she said, setting down 
the basket of snow-white linen, 
which she had poised so skillfully on her 
head, as she advanced, that she scarcely 
seemed conscious of its presence... “ Yes, 
madam, I can answer you now, though I 
could not when you first spoke; and so 
you might have thought me uncivil when 
I was only overcome by my feelings. I 
do remember the first time I ever saw 
my mistress, Madame Aglie Maurépas. 
I was between nine and ten years old 
then, very small and delicate for my 
age, though, and I had been playing 
near the sugar-mills with the other chil- 
dren, and had dropped asleep at last, 
tired out—for I was not strong like the 
rest—under a great live-oak tree that 
grew near by, when I felt a few drops 
ef ice-cold water flutter in my face, and, 
catching my breath, I awoke suddenly.” 
“Lazy little thing, get up,” said a 
sweet voice above me. “You came 
very near getting snak@bitten lying here 
in the grass. See what a big copper- 
head your Master Richard has killed, 
just as it was about to strike you. Now 
you must never lie down out of doors 
again—never /”—shaking me slightly, 
for, though I understood every word she 
said, I was not more than half aroused, 
being a languid creature, naturally, ex- 
cept when the fit was on me—I mean 
thé excitement that makes one forget all 
bodily trouble or ailment. So, all this 
I heard in a half-drowsy condition, as if 
I were dreaming. A quicker repetition 





of the big drops soon brought me to my 
feet. I staggered—for a moment rubbed 
my eyes; then, suddenly bracing niyself 
to stand upright, looked full in the face 
of my master’s wife. I had heard my 
mother and the other women ‘talking 
about the new mistress — how ‘pretty 
she was—how young—what a pity, it 
seemed, that she had come to that wretch- 
ed, unquiet home-—with r uch more that I 
could not undegstand or distinctly re- 
member; but ad not seen her until 
now, and I stood dazzled and delighted 
with her beauty. Madam, she was the 
prettiest woman my eyes ever rested on. 
I thought so then, and I think the same 
way now. She was both fair and dark, 
like most of our Southern ladies; but 
every thing else was her own. With a 
complexion like cream, black-haired, 
dark-eyed, straight-featured, she had the 


: sweetest, reddest lips eyes ever rested on, 


and when she smiled, her teeth were 
like pearls. They had a kind of life- 
look I never saw in any other teeth, and 
were her greatest beauty, many people 
said. Besides i she was slim, and 
tall, and gracefufp"with beautiful feet and 
hands—the latter like ivory. | I noticed 
these at once, for the drops of water she 
had been flinging in my face, out of the 
glass she held, were still dripping from 
her fingers’ tips; and,‘as I said ‘before, 
these drops were icy cold, for she was 
one of those persons wlio ‘could never 
touch water, winter or summer, without 
its being iced. Ice-water was her pas- 
sion, she used to say, as wine is that 
of some people. 

Ab, madam, you see how that North- 
ern feeling was working in her veins 
from the very first, and you shall hear 
how ice and snow, indeed, chilled the 
very life-blood in her heart before all was 
over. 

“ Open your eyes, little tipsy one,” she 
said, laughing; “ you reel like a drunken 
robin. Have you, too, been pecking 
china-berries?” Then, with a sudden 
change of thought, she cried out, in a 
voice of agony: “ Oh, Richard, what if 
she ¢ snake-bitten !” 

The glass fell from her hand, and shiv- 
ered on the ground beside me, and she 
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had seized me with her trembling hands, 
and dropped on her knees beside me 
before I could reassure her. 

“TI am so glad!” she said, “so re- 
lieved !” 

Ten she kissed me! 

Oh! madam, when the blessed angels 
take hold of me in heaven, to teach me 
my new life, I may feel as I did then 
—never before! Even yet that kiss 
seems at times to thrill upon my cheek, 
like a sign and a covenant of joy; but, 
at the time, I stood quite still, and she 
little dreamed what glued me to the spot, 
while my head grew light with transport. 

She had risen nbw, and stood smiling 
down upon me, though her eyes were full 
of tears. “The child is a little fool,” 
she said, drawing me toward her with 
a playful gesture. “I believe I have 
frightened her out of her senses nearly ! 
Yet, look at her, Richard; what a pretty 
deer-like creature she is! Tell me your 
name, little one—try and tell me,” and 
she put back the thick tangled ringlets 
from my eyes, speaking most encourag- 
ingly, looking even more so. 

“ Rena!” I said, timidly, almost gasp- 
ing with emotion, yet looking her full in 
the eyes. 

“Rena? It is a pretty name,” she 
said, still pondering on my face, “and 
those are honest eyes!” She mused a 
moment, then turned away, shaking her 
head. “ What a pity she is so fair, 
Richard,” she said, “so nearly white. 
I am sorry for the poor—poor little 
thing!” 

“ Because she is pretty and happens 
to be fair of face?” he replied. “Truly, 
a strange cause of lamentation where 
& woman is concerned! None but a 
woman could think so, I am sure.” He 
spoke playfully. 

The young gentleman was her cousin, 
and enough like her to be her own bro- 
ther. ‘ 

“ Oh, not that—not that, for its own 
sake alone,” she said, hastily; “but I 
am sure you understand me. Why 
make me explain? It is not like you to 
tease, Richard !” : 

And probably he did understand her, 
though I did not until long afterward ; 





and yet I remembered distinctly every 
uncomprehended word that she spoke to. 
me, then and thereafter. 

Rena paused thoughtfully. 

“You express yourself singularly, 
Rena,” I said, “for a woman of your 
condition. It must have been this habit- 
ual memory of words that assisted you 
to such accuracy of language, unusual 
with your people.” 

“Ah, madam, you will not be sur- 
prised at this when I have told you all, 
and how close I came to her from that 
hour. Besides, she took pains with me 
in every way, teaching me secretly what 
the law forbade her to teach me, and 
openly whatever was permitted. She 
was one of those persons that blew 
sweetness all about them, like a rose or 
a jessamine flower, and did not keep it 
shut up like odors in a casket. God 
made her to perfume His world, I think, 
like any other blossom; and she felt this, 
for she made little difference in her con- 
sideration of high or low. Wherever 
her sweet smiles and words could give 
comfort, they were given, and it is a 
great mistake to think that a poor slave 
does not feel courtesy and beautiful 
ways as much as a great lady or gen- 
tleman. When master objected to her 
open, happy manners, and said she had 
some strangeness in her that he could 
not understand, I heard Master Richard 
telling him that God had made her dif- 
ferent from most of His creatures—that 
she was one of his‘ elect,’ a born poet— 
that was what he called her, ‘and such 
beings, Monsieur Maurépas’, I heard him 
say, ‘have their,own ways of seeing and 
thinking and doing, that can never be 
corrected. One of these is to love 
every thing pretty much alike in this 
outward world of ours, for the sake of . 
its Maker, and hold only a few things 
close and dear for their own sake; an- 
other is the stripping away of all dis- 
guises,’ ” 

“ Disguises? Who talks of disguises ?” 
my master interrupted, while his face 
grew black and stormy. “ Distinction is 
the word you aim at, perhaps, Richard 
Zavier !” and he brought his hand down 
hard upon the table. “ By heavengwhen 
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I see -@ woman treat her negroes with 
more civility than some of her husband’s 
chosen associates, I think she wants 
sense and discrimination, sir !” 

Master Richard was silent, for he 
knew what my master alluded to. It 
was my mistress’ dread of those gam- 
blers he kept so constantly about him— 
M. ‘Le Maitre, in particular, for reasons of 
her own, that she never told any one, 
but that I suspected as I grew older. 

And true enough it was that she was 
kind, and polite, and feeling to her slaves, 
and they adored her for it; so that when 
she went into their quarters to see the 
sick, or to carry little presents to the 
women, those who touched her hand, or 
the hem of her dress, even, were made 
happy. And they loved me the better 
because she set me above them all. That 
was a proof, I think, madam, of their 
devotion to her, and of the way she had 
of disarming envy and jealousy—things 
that make people so hard to each other, 
as a general rule. 

“T hope it is not the ‘ poets born’ who 
alone are gifted in this way, my good 
Rena,” I said, being myself a prosaic 
person, and a little nettled for my class; 
“but that al good Christians love God 
and His works, and dissuade their breth- 
ren from evil.” 

“ Ah, there is the difference, madam, 
after all! You have shown it to me, 
in a few words,” said the quadroon, 
thoughtfully. “ Christians do what is 
right from the letter of their teachings, 
and their love of duty; but she needed 
no such lesson, and heeded no such law. 
I am sorry to tell you thjs, madam; but 
I have put my hand to the plow-handle, 
as the preachers say, and I will not look 
back. You shall hear this story, as you 
desire to do, in all its naked truth.” 

Beyond a certain point, duty was no 
law to her. She could not understand 
it as pleasant or beautiful, apart from 
inclination. It chafed her, and she 
strained. and fretted against her chain 
until it snapped. Then she felt free! 
For the rest, she was born pitying and 
true, and those that made her otherwise 
should bear the blame. 

Pedple have a right to be happy if 





they can. I remember a copy she set 
me once, madam. She called it her 
“ golden rule”-— 

“ Give love no limits ; hate no holiday.” 

“What an extreme sentiment, Rena. 
I fear your sweet mistress was a little 
implacable after all—revengefvl even.” 

“Yes, madam, she was; but it was 
long before she came te that condition 
of mind. She bore so much first, she 
forgave so often and so freely, that any 
one not wholly biind and reckless could 
have prevented it and made her happy. 
For she was kind, pitying, tender to the 
last degree; then, all at once, stone 
could not be harder or more insensible. 
That was her nature, madam; God made 
her so when He poured Spanish blood 
into her veins. You see, very few knew 
her as I did, whose youth was spent in 
her service—/ers / now a blessed angel, I 
must believe, in glory with her Savior.” 

The woman wiped her still brilliant 
eyes, and turned away. 

After a pause I spoke: 

“You loved her very fondly, it seems, 
Rena ?” 

“ Yes, madam, more than I have done 
my nearest of kin.” 

“Strange—strange! Yet, you were 
her slave! How can this be accounted 
for? You are now & free woman, and 
know the vast difference of situations. 
What made the hand so dear to you that 
held you in bondage ?” 

I spoke warmly—indignantly almost, 
for I resented as an injury to human na- 
ture this spaniel-like affection in one of 
my kind; but I forgot at the time, or did 


not fairly recognize, as I since have © 


done, the difference of races. 

“You Northern ladies can never 
know,” said Rena, solemnly, “ the strong 
bond of affection that draws together 
good slave, good master. The evil of 
both classes hate each other, as do all 
evil persons, wherever found; but this 
tie, that can not be broken in most cases 
except by death, is like marriage—some- 
times most dear, at others hard to bear.” 

I did not recognize the force of-the 
comparison, yet suffered it to pass un- 
challenged, hoping that she might there- 
after proceed with less digression. I 
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was disappointed. It was now her 
turn to interrogate. 

“ And now, let me ask you, madam, / 
before I go farther in this story—which 
I have never before told except in 
broken snatches—why it is you show so 
deep an interest in the fate of my poor 
mistress, and whether it was to hear of 
her that you sought me out, through this 
wide city, to be your laundress, when 
you could have procured others, near at 
home, quite as skillful ?” 

“Your first question I will answer, 
Rena, before we part; your second at 
once. It was fur this I sought you; 
and now that I have obtained the pro- 
mise of this history, let me question you 
in turn: Why is it that you—a saat 0 
so superior to your class in attainments 
—-stili follow one of their humblest oc- 
cupations? You who might obtain con- 
fidential employment, or instruct others 
of your blood, for a livelihood ?” 

“There are laws and limits, lady, in 
the South for all people of color,” she 
said, timidly. “I should not dare to 


teach; but I have a pleasant house, 


and young clerks for boarders who pay 
well, and women to kelp me about my 
cookery and laundry work—the work 
I love the best, because I was taught 
early by my mother to wash fine linen, 
and my mistress would wear no gar- 
ment touched by any other hands than 
hers or mine. Fine spider-web linen 
she wore, to be sure, with not half the 
weight in it of yours and others I have 
washed for—linen-cambric tunics and 
such like.” 

I smiled at the curious word so deli- 
cately applied: “ Your mistress was @ 
Sybarite,” I said, smiling. 

“Yes, I heard Master Richard call 
her so. No! it was a Sibyl he called 
her! What ds a Sybarite, madam ?” she 
asked, with a sudden shadow of suspi- 
cion stealing over her fine countenance. 

“Only a person, Rena, who wants 
every thing about him or her perfectly 
luxuriant. There was one of old times 
who could not sleep on a bed of roses 
because one leaf was crumpled. Your 
. Mistress was particular in the extreme 





it seems.” 


“Yes, in some matters—not in all. 
She always slept hard, madam; ate 
simply, touched no wines, cared little 
for jewels; her bath, her flowers, her 
fine fragrant linen, her books, her time, 
were what she wanted and would have. 
Then she burned a great many wax 
candles, it is truae—yes, she was wasteful ~ 
in this respect—this only,” and she 
shook her head in a deprecating way. 
“T heard Master Richard tell her she 
reminded him of the cobbler of Brasa, 
when he saw her with so many lights 
in her chamber. Did you ever hear of 
him, madam? The cobbler of Brasa, I 
mean.” 

Remembering the odd tale of Eastern 
origin, I laughed and nodded. “ When 
will she get into the heart of the mys- 
tery ?” I thought. 

“ A strange spiritual creature, was this 
same fair mistress of yours, Rena,” I 
suggested. “Goon. All that you tell 
me of her interests me more and more. 
What was her story, Rena ?” 

“ Ah, madam, you will have to let 
me tell it in my own way, if you care to 
hear it to the end. I see that you are 
impatient, but I can not help that. Jus- 
tice must be done to all, and before you 
know what my mistress did and how she 
suffered, you must know what she was, 
and what others around her were; 
then you will be prepared to judge cor- 
rectly.” 

“This is what painters call putting in 


‘a background, Rena, to relieve the 


figures against. You are right; spare 
no details.- I would know every thing. 
Take your own time, tov,” and I leaned 
back, expectantly, in my chair, resting 
my cheek on my hand, and fixing my 
eyes earnestly on the quadroon, who 
calmly proceeded : 

I have told you that Master Rich- 
ard said she was a “born poet,” and 
not responsible, like other people. This 
made her very independent, I suppose ; 
for, in spite of continual unkindness on 
my master’s part, and the many crosses 
he threw in her path, she had her own 
way of being happy and making others 
so. She used to tell me that she had 
an outward world, and an inward 
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world, apart from the rest. Not even 
Master Richard could enter these. She 
said only one ever crossed its boundar- 
ies, she told me afterwards, and he came 
to destroy and to desolate. She called 
it the “ world of fancy !” / 

The woman gazed at me so seriously 
that I felt she had lent a material mean- 
ing to the metaphor, or, at least, a re- 
spect bordering on fanaticism. I was 
touched by the simplicity of her faith 
and her wrapt fidelity. 

“A beautiful, but dangerous king- 
dom,” I was tempted to reply. 

“And there she was a crowned 
queen, madam! I have heard her say 
so to Master Richard ; but that was only 
her pretty way of talking, I know, for 
I never saw her wear any thing of the 
kind on her head, nor any scepter either, 
in her hand—a scepter which she pro- 
mised him to put forth some day, and 
so touch men’s hearts to do deeds of 
good and glory. But she never did,” 
shaking her head sadly. 

“Did she write, Rena—I mean com- 
pose poems, or stories, or publish them ? 
I think I have heard so.” 

“ Oh! yes, madam ; she wrote a great 
deal, and took great comfort in her pen. 
These writings she published in different 
papers, with Master Richard’s assist- 
ance, and signed her name ‘ Valence’. to 
all of them. This was her middle name, 
and everybody in ‘ Belle-Garde’ parish 
took pride in these beautiful pieces, 
which were praised far and near. For 
all that, her real name, as the writer, 
never got out to the world, nor beyond 
the immediate neighbors. She was 
called Aglie by her family and friends, 
und by strangers, of course, Madame 
Agliie Maurépas,” 

_ I saw at once what scepter she had 
alluded to in her girlish gayety of vani- 
ty, but thought it useless to enlighten 
Rena; so I only replied, amused by her 
little pomposity. 

“ Quite a grand name, Rena!” 

“Ab! madam, I never thought so,” 
she rejoined; “that Maurépas had 
always an evil sound to me.. Mas- 
ter Richard said it meant a ‘cruel 
feast,’ in the beginning; but perhaps he 





was jesting. Still, it sounded ill to me, 
And cruel feasting enough there was, 
indeed, in that house of Maurépas! One 
would have thought Satan and all his 
imps had been let loose in that great 
basement -hall — when Monsieur Le 
Maitre and his cronies came up to do a 
night’s gambling with my master.” 

“ And it was from wretches like these, 
your mistress shrunk! No wonder, 
poor child,” I said, musingly ; “ but, tell 
me, Rena, had your profligate master no 
love for his young and tender wife ?” 

“ More than she ever knew, madam; 
more than he. knew himself, for people 
don’t always understand rightly, it seems 
to me, what is in their own hearts. She 
was his pride; yet there never passed a 
day when he was at home that he did 
not try to cross or sting her, in some 
way, or throw her off her guard so as 
to gain a mean advantage over her; 
and when he was gone, he set his spies 
to watch every motion. But this she 
never knew; and it is something to say, 
that even they could find nothing against 
her, watch as they might. Old Pierre, 
the gardener,.and his wife and daughters, 
were the only people on the plantation 
base enough for this office, and they had 
Indian blood in them, we all knew.” 

“What made you fancy that your 
master had any affection for one he 
mistreated so, Rena? What were the 
signs and tokens ?” 

“His eyes followed her, madam, 
wherever she moved. He would lie 
smoking on the portico, and watch her 
with a more softened look on his face 
than I ever saw come to it at any other 
time, as she trained the vines on the 
lattice work, or chirped to her caged 
birds, or played with her fawn, over the 
balustrades, holding cake and bread so 
as to make it rear up and eat from her 
hand; then laughing as merrily as a 
child. You see it was in her to enjoy 
every thing. It is not many persons 
that little things please so greatly, as 
they did her. Besides, she was always 
well—and scarcely knew what pain 
was. Master Richard said she put him 
in mind of a cup running over with 
sparkling wine, there was so much life 
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in her. And my master admired all 
this, though he never said so. She was 
called, toc, the prettiest woman in the 
parish, and he was proud of her sitting 
at the head of his table when his diners 
came, so gay, SO gracious, yet so cuare- 
less of every one, for there was not a 
man among them that couid ever touch 
her fancy, try as they might; and she 
loved’ to get away from them into the 
quiet of her own chamber, just as soon as 
possible after the stately meal was over.” 

“Rena,” she said to me, one night (I 
remember it well—it was after a grand 
dinner party, and the noise of the 
gentlemen came now and then in bursts 
through the open window), “ Rena, draw 
down the blinds, close the curtains, 
light the bougies—that was what she 
called her wax candles—take away all 
this—her fine clothes, she meant—and 
bring me a linen wrapper. There, 
little one, sit at my feet, and pass 
your soft hands across them; they are 
weary! Now for Hyperion!” and she 
took up the book she had left, half read, 
on her table, and pored over it silently 
for some time. Then she laid it quietly 
down again, and folded her hands, with 
a soft, pleased expression. 

“TIT am so happy to-night, Rena—so 
blessed! Do you know, I care for 
nothing earthly outside of this room? 
Is not this selfish? And yet, there és 
enough here to fill my soul with joy and 
thankfulness to God.” 

“Nothing besides?’ I thought pro- 
per to say. “Oh, mistress, think of 
your own dear mother !” 

Her head drooped a little, and she 
murmured: “She is well off with her 
son and her good daughter-in-law, and 
in her comfortable home—for which she 
bartered me. Was not Joseph happy 
in Egypt without his brethren, Rena— 
his brethren, who sold him? Yet, he 
never ceased to regard them kindly. 
I feel like Joseph—alone /” 

“ And Master Richard,” I whispered, 
“dear mistress? Don’t you love master 
Richard ?” 

“Oh, certainly, Rena. Why, what 
possesses you to ask such questions? Of 
course I love Richard; but I am very 








well without him. I have these spells 
of unutterable blessedness. I can’t help 
it! I hope it is not wrong. It is con- 
stitutional, I suppose, with me, and I 
believe I could be contented on a desert 
island, if I were suffered to be free and 
at peace.” ° 

“ Without me, mistress?” I asked, 
while tears of vexation stood in my 
childish eyes, and I clasped her feet 
spasmodically. 

“ Little goose, what jealous affection 
you manifest! What a passionate nature 
it is,’ she went on to say, as she heard 
me sobbing, and felt me clinging closely 
to her knees, while she patted my head 
tenderly ; then, in a changed voice, she 
added: “ But, I do love you, Rena, better 
than aught else in the world, I am afraid 
—quite well enough for my happiness 
and yours. It is very dreadful to love 
any trail, perishable creature as you 
love me. Don’t indulge such fond- 
ness, child—don’t, if you hope for peace.” 
Then she murmured: “I thank thee, 
oh, God! that my heart is suffered to 
be at rest—if, indeed, I possess one at 
ali. Of this I doubt sometimes.” 

Just then we heard a tap at the door, 
and Master Richard came in, glad to 
escape from the “orgies” below, as he 
called them; and they were soon deep 
in “Hyperion,” and in Tennyson—* a 
great English poet,” they called him. 
“Lochley Hall,” was the poem he 
read that night, I remember, and it kept 
ringing in my ears, like a grand organ I 
once heard in New Orleans, for days 
and nights afterward. 

Let me tell you here, madam, that 
I slept in a little bed in my mistress’ 
dressing-room, that she heard my prayers 
night and morning, and some lessons 
through the day; taught me to sew, to 
embroider, exacted from me implicit 
obedience, yet mever struck. me nor 
scolded me in her life. Yet I feared 
her. I feared something that was in her, 
stronger than the power to whip and 
scold—a spirit that looked out, some- 
times, from her great growing eyes, 
terrible, incomprehensible to me—a 
silent fiery soul, it seemed, striving to 
put aside its bonds of flesh—just about to 
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soar away. I could compare that look 
to nothing else. 

The very recollection of this peculiar 
pbase of expression seemed to affect the 
quadroon, She was silent for some 
minutes. 

Later, she said, softly, later, I knew 
the meaning of that look; but at first it 
was sealed from me. Oh, sweetest mis- 
tress, who else on earth ever loved and 
suffered like you ? 

She leaned a moment on her hand— 
as if lost in meditation. Her eyes were 
clouded with tears. 

“There was a latent fierceness, after 
all, in her character, Rena,” I said; “ what 
brought it out at last? So far, you have 
shown me nothing that was not sweet 
and tender in her nature. Some great 
change must have occurred.” 

She smiled bitterly: “ Impatient again, 
madam! That was her fault. I thought 
you Northerners had more ice and snow 
in your veins than we poor Southerners. 
But it is not given to you to know, in 
the nature of things, how it was that my 


mistress was both fiery and soft-hearted— 
both tender and merciless. This mixture 
belongs to our country alone, men say— 
but most of all to that Spanish blood 
which my mistress inherited from her 
father, Francis Zavier, and which mixes 
as poorly in American veins as oil with 


water. Certainly, her father’s nature 
was uppermost in her. Madame Zavier 
was a tame woman, and such are called 
‘enduring,’ but my master would have 
crushed Aer into misery and obstinacy 
directly, calm as she seemed, while my 
mistress slipped from between his fingers 
like a spirit. She was too fine for his 
clumsy blows. He might as well have 
tried to grapple with flame, or to catch 
a will-o’-the-wisp, a8 to conquer her 
through terror. She was not afraid of 
him either, and he knew it. She was 
not afraid of any one she did not love, 
and for him she had no affection, else 
she, too, like his poor first wife, might 
heve been a coward before him.” 

Was it not strange, madam, that the 
very thing he admired in her—this fine 
and fearless spirit that gave her leave to 
be happy, even in a tyrant’s presence— 





he tried constantly to crush out of her? 
I will give you but one instance of the 
way she opposed him when her feelings 
were excited, and the way in which she 
bore his cruelty afterward. 

Once, when my mother was to have 
been whipped for some slight offense 
against my master, and, in the absence 
of the overseer, by his own hand (the 
offense was one of oversight—not of re- 
bellion), my mistress stood resolutely 
before her, and the first blow of the 
horsewhip he used fell on her own 
white shoulders—tearing the flesh away 
in a ghastly wound. 

My master had not supposed that 
she would stand her ground between 
them when he struck at my mother. 
To do him justice, he was greatly shock- 
ed, and flung the riding-whip from him, 
muttering great oaths, then striding off 
without a word of regret. The proof 
that he felt the matter being only this— 
that he never struck my mother again 
while she lived, and was sullenly de- 
pressed for days after. He never sought 
to know how deeply he had wounded 
the tender flesh of his wife. I was the 
only one who saw that wound, and she 
charged me not to speak of it, even to 
my mother. “It is disgraceful, you see, 
Rena,” she said, half laughing, “ for a lady 
to be whipped like a slave, and must be 
kept secret from all the world. You 
understand this, I know.” 

“But was she not indignant at her 
husband's barbarity—cold and resentful 
to him? Iam sure J should have been.” 

“Qh, not at all. She knew the blow 
was not intended for her, and she saw 
that he suffered. She rejoiced in the 
idea that she had done good to more 
than one, first by awakening in his 
breast a spirit akin to remorse, perhaps 
new resolutions, merciful in themselves 
and the parents of better thoughts; 
secondly, in saving my feeble mother 
from undeserved punishment.” 

“Just think, Rena,” she said to me, 
as I was dressing the wound with water. 
as she instructed me to do, “ how twenty 
such stripes as these would have hurt 
that poor, sickly woman, if one pains me 
so, who am comparatively strong and 
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healthy. Besides, this teaches me how 
to feel for othrs and to suffer with them. 
It is good fir me, and our Savior him- 
self was scou/ged.” 

She said jhis, I knew, to strengthen 
herself to beat the pain; but I could only 
reply with sobs and tears, while she 
shivered with agony. 

“ Hush, hush, unreasonable child,” she 
said ; “ you have not a particle of courage, 
I fear, and you quite unnerve me by 
your conduct. Be still, Rena, and never 
allude to what you see to-day, nor to the 
wound—that is, if you love your mis- 
tress.” 

The injunction was obeyed ; I stifled 
my sobs, and never before breathed a 
word of this dreadful stripe to human 
ears; yet, when my hands straightened 
her for the coffin, it was still there, pur- 
ple, an@ sore, perhaps, through all her 
life—at least I often suspected this, 
when I felt her wince from my fingers 
as I fastened her dresses and stays. But, 
she never complained, and I knew her 
too well to ask her any questions about 
it. She was one of those persons who 
put aside a wrong once and forever 
when she forgave it. There were slighter 
blows than this that she resented more. 
But, you shall hear. ; 

“Was your master really improved 
‘by this beautiful forbearance on her 
part?” I asked. “I trust he was, for the 
honor of human nature. Was he more 
kind to her thereafter ?” 

“No, madam, I can not say he was. 
He was one of those people that needed 
a victim and enjoyed one, as a cat does 
torturing a mouse. It was his nature—~ 
a fierce appetite. He could not help it, 
I suppose. Yet, in the bottom of his 
heurt he loved her—if such a feeling 
came between them at all, a thousand 
times better than she loved him.” 

“ Ay, that was the worst part of the 
story, Rena. Had she but loved him, 
all might have been well,” I exclaimed, 
with anirrepressible groan. She started 
as she saw me leaning back in my chair, 
quite faint and pale. 

“ You have some great interest in this 
tale, lady,” she said. “ You can not con- 
ceal it. What can you know of that 





part of the story, which I have not told 
you yet ?” 

“T know nothing perfectly, and that 
is the reason I seek to know the whole. 
My reasons you shall have hereafter. 
My happiness, perhaps, or 4hat of others 
near to me is staked on the truth of*your 
narration. Tell me nothing else, as you 
hope for life in heaven.” 

She raised her hand with great sol- 
emnity. “I swear to tell you the truth, 
if I tell you any thing,” she said, “ but 
this rests with you alone. Would it not 
be better, for your peace of mind, to 
hear no more? Consider, lady, before 
you lift the vail: you may find a corpse 
beneath it, where you hope for life.” 

I saw what she suspected, from my 
momentary vehemence, and I resolved 
to disarm her, if possible, by my man- 
ner thenceforth, of suspicions that might 
only frustrate my earnest desire to hear the 
story she alone could give me faithfully, 
in all its delicate and mysterious details. 

“T will hear it,” I said, calmly. “ As 
a connection by marriage with one of 
the parties interested, I naturally feel a 
desire to know the truth with regard to 
his complicity in the affair. 

“Are you sure no blood of yours ° 
flowed in Ais veins, lady ?” 

“ Not a drop, I assure you, Rena.” 

My careless manner and the openness 
of my gaze partly reassured her. 

“Ts that your husband’s picture ?” she 
asked, abruptly, pointing to the cabinet- 
sized portrait of a dark, handsome man 
upon the wall. “As often as I have 
been here I have never seen him.” 

“ Yes, that is his picture, Rena. My 
husband is absent just now, in Cuba. 
When he comes again you shall judge 
for yourself if this likeness be correct.” 

She mused awhile, looked at me ear- 
nestly from time to time, finally seemed 
quite satisfied that she had been mistaken 
in her first conjecture, then resumed the 
thread of her desultory narrative—it might 
be called — her very strange, analytic, 
and didactic discourse, which, so far, 
revealed nothing of all I most desired to 
know, yet which deeply interested me 
from its earnestness. 

“We were speaking of my master,” 
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she said. “He was a French creole, 
madam, as you might know from his 
name, and there is a great deal of the 
tiger in that blood, at the best, they say ; 
but his, I have heard tell, was a straight 
stream from the veins of the French 
revolutionists. He had a long light lock 
of hair, of a kind of faded gold-color, 
that he used to bring out sometimes, and 
that he said his father had torn from the 


head of the Princess Lamballe, and left | 


to him as a priceless treasure! Did you 
ever hear of her, madam, or was there, 
truly, such a person ?” 

I shuddered as I recalled the frightful 
incident of her death at the hands of an 
infuriated mob, and confirmed her ex- 
istence by a few faltering words, then 
asked : 

“ How did your mistress bear the ex- 
hibition of this trophy?” From trifles 
like these I thought to derive gradually 
a true knowledge of her character, apart 
from prejudice. 

“Bear it? She would hide her face 
and shriek and quiver with agony, as 
though a poisonous snake had been in 
the room. He never did any thing to 
her at first that affected her more deeply 
than this, and he took care not to repeat 
this torture too often, for fear of losing 
its effect, I suppose,” she said, bitterly. 
“T could give him credit for no nobler 
motive.” 

“He was a bad man, Rena, a very 
fiend. Was it the habit of your mis- 
tress to retaliate on him, with words, or 
how did she defend herself from his ill 
usage ? 

“ With looks, chiefly.” 

“ Looks, Rena? I did not think any 
woman’s eyes could cope with such a 
monster.” 

“She had such strange light in hers— 
like sheet-lightning in a  thunder-cloud. 
Madam, if you had ever met a panther- 
cat at twilight, with its great glowing, 
steady, dilating eyes, shining like balls 
of fire, you might know how hers looked, 
sometimes, when my master would tread 
tpo sorely on her feelings. And he 
shrunk from those looks —he quailed 
under them, as almost any man would 
have done. There was great power in 


- 


| her, somehow—gay and delicate, and 
| careless as she seemed to be—Master 
Richard called it ‘magnetic power.” I 
never understood him exactly.” 

“Did she ever give him one of her 
terrible looks ?” I asked. 

‘“ Not more than once or twice in her 
life, that I know of, and they well-nigh 
killed him. 

“ There seems to have been a strong 
attachment between these two young 
people, Rena. Was your master never 
jealous of Richard Zavier ?” 

“ Jealous! oh no, madam, not in the 
true sense of thé word. His jealousy 
of Master Richard was only to vent his 
rage! They had been bred up like 
brother and sister, and were own cousins, 
and, outside of her chamber, Master 
Richard was the only true comfort my 
mistress ever had. My master hdl great 
respect for him at the bottom of his 
heart—for his character, so spotless and 
Christian-like was it; and for his fine in- 
telligence and manners, and for his 
blood, which he well knew was better 
than his own, though Master Richard 
was then, as far as people knew, a poor 
struggling physician, living in the little 
town of Claireforte, near by, and just 
managing to make both ends meet, by 
editing a small newspaper, and keeping 





as practising his profession. Any thing 
for a decent livelihood, he would say. 
But he always kept up appearances, as a 
true gentlemen will ever strive to do. 
He had his horse, and his own servant 
(my husband afterward, madam, an ex- 
cellent Christian colored man, like, and 
yet now unlike, bis master), and Master 
Richard was always well dressed—care- 
fully so when he came to Maurépas, 
which was regularly once a week, for a 
night and day, and this was the happiest 
time of her life to my poor mistress.” 

You should have seen them, madam, 
sketching and writing and strolling to- 
gether ; you should have heard his sweet 
voice reading the Scriptures to the slaves 
on Sunday, and explaining it as he went. 
Even my master could see no harm in 
such un intercourse. 

Yet he often treated Master Richard 
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very coldly, as, indeed, he did all visitors, 
except those who came to carouse with 
him, or those who, like himself, had 
lands, gold, and negroes to boast about ; 
and, I think, if he had dared to do it, he 
would have cut his wife off even from 
this pure and sweet society, as he had 
done from all others. For, madam, my 
mistress was a prisoner on her own plan- 
tation, never allowed to visit anywhere; 
and this was whispered around, and in 
spite of her wealth and beauty, people 
pitied her as much as they disliked 
Maurépas. 

Yet, I am telling you about the 
happy time of her life, just now—happy, 
in spite of her mean, tantalizing husband, 
her solitude —greater even in cities 
than elsewhere, when he took her to 
New Orleans or Mobile, and guarded her 
all the time, scarcely leaving her alone, 
even with me,- for more than a few 
moments each day; happy, in spite of 
my master’s quarrels with her mother, 
which banished Madame Zavier from his 
house forever; in spite of the absence 
of all religion, except what she built up 
for herself, on the foundation of Master 
Richard's teaching, for no expounder of 
God's word was ever permitted to set 
foot at Maurépas. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, she 
was happy, madam, at the time of which 
I am telling you; happy in herself; 
happy, it seemed to me, like a. bee or a 
butterfly ! 

“ A selfish sort of happiness, at best, 
Rena.” 

“God might have thought so, madam, 
and so given her the trials I have yet to 
tell. But, her wrestie in the tent ended 
not at dawn. Well, it is all over now; 
but I can not blame her, study as I 
may! Iam one of those who. believe 
that people have a riglit to try to be 
happy in their own way, so that they 
hurt no one but themselves in the 
failure.” 

She spoke almost defiantly. 

“ Rena,” I replied, “ duty and _princi- 
ple are above all else, and it is not pos- 
sible for harm to stop with one alone, 
any more than for a ripple made by the 
smallest pebble to cease before it reaches 





the shore. Such is the philosophy of 
life—such its stern reality.” 

*’ Rena made no reply, but stooped 
gloomily to take up the basket she had 
emptied, and placing and poising it 
again on her head, moved toward the 
door. 

“ You are going Rena?” 

“Yes, madam; but I will return. I 
have no heart to tell you the story of the 
‘Green Seal’ to-day. But, before you 
go to your own North country again, 
you shall hear all, if you have a mind to 
listen patientiy, for I have but a slow 
way of getting along when I talk of 
her—of my; mistress, I mean.” 

“Stay, Rena! I have a proposition 
to make you. Why will you not go 
North with us, where this stigma of 
color exists not—where you would be 
estimated as you deserve to be—where 
you couid shake off, forever, the old 
brand of slavery, and live a truer life 
than you can ever do here ?” 

She smiled half disdainfully, hesita- 
ted, colored, but her natural - courtesy 
held in check, I think, the reply she was 
about to make. Then she said, in soft 
accents : 

“ Lady, you mean well, I know ; but 
I should die in one year in your coun- 
try. What would I be away from’ sun- 
shine and flowers, and my own fruits, 
and my own people? The snow, and 
the cold, quiet ways folks have there, 
would never suit me; nor the food they 
eat, nor the manner of their living. 
Then, to have to be thrown with low 
Dutch and Irish, and such white trash, 
would be dreadful to me, dear lady. 
Here, the planters protect us from being 
troubled by such rabble, and the free 
quadroons are very happy together— 
a race apart. No, I must live and die in 
the South ; -it is my country, and Loui- 
siana is the garden-spot-of the world !” 

She had said much of this-as she 
walked slowly away from me. Now 
turning at the door, she made me a low 
salaam, gave me a pleasant smile, and 
vanished into the corridor. A few 
moments later I saw: her stately form 
passing in the street below my win- 
dow, erect, graceful, self-poised, with 
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her basket on her head, as an empress 
crowned ! 

But I knew she would return. It 
was with her now a necessity to tell 
that- tale, as great as the “ Ancient 
Mariners ”—a necessity even greater, 
wperhaps, than was mine to hear it. 





THE FIVE SENSES. 


II.— HEARING. 


"NLIKE the sense of touch, which 
requires no special apparatus, that 
of hearing can only be manifested to the 
sensorium through the ear. Certain 
creatures, low down in the animated 
scale, do not seem to be provided with 
ears; and when this happens, the usual 
belief with physiologists is, that the 
sense of hearing is absent. I say usual, 
for the notion has occasionally been en- 
tertained, that the pulsations which cause 
sound, take effect upon the surface of 
earless creatures, and convey an impres- 
sion of sound to the sensorium without 
the need of any special apparatus. 
Hearing is an especially interesting sense 
to study, because the mode of its mani- 
festation is so evident. We cannot tell 
how any sentient part of the body feels; 
we only know it does feel.’ As litile do 
we know how smelling is affected, or 
tasting. Of hearing, however, it may 
be confidently affirmed that the sense 
depends upon an impulse exerted upon 
the special hearing apparatus—a particu- 
lar sort of impulse, comparable to a 
blow delivered upon the parchment 
head of a drum. So close does the par- 
allelism hold, indeed, that the expression- 
drum of the ear, has become a part of 
ordinary language. 

One of the first considerations to be 
noticed, when studying the sense of 
hearing, is the distinction between 
sounds and mere noises. Readers en- 
dowed with what is called the musical 
ear, will need no explanation to make 
known thé distinction between the two; 
whereas, to readers not having that en- 
dowment, a writer might go on explain- 
ing page after page, and still not make 
himself understood. 





As regards the acuteness of sensation 
to perceive mere noises, the human 
hearing apparatus is inferior to that of 
many animals; but if it be a question 
of delicacy to appreciate musica] tones, 
then the human sense of hearing is 
almost beyond comparison preéminent. 
Who of us has not noticed, and with 
amusement, the keen sense of hearing a 
cat brings to bear on the rumbling of 
her butcher’s wheelbarrow? Long be- 
fore the noise of its wheels is pgyceptible 
to pussy’s mistress or master, her ex- 
pectant ears stand erect, and she mews 
with satisfaction at the prospect of her 
dinner. More extraordinary still, a cat 
of no more than common intelligence 
will distinguish between the rumbling 
of different barrows. In short, the do- 
mestic cat participates, with the other 
members of the feline tribe, a highly ex- 
alted delicacy of hearing as to noises; 
but, though cats have been made house- 
pets of during the long period that 
musical instruments have been a part 
of house furniture, nobody, I will boldly 
venture to assert, hus ever yet seen a cat 
manifestly moved by the sweet charms 
of music. 

Are any animals, lower in the scale 
of creation than man, endowed with the 
perception to enjoy music, as discoursed 
through the aid of man’s science? Do 
the birds appreciate human music? do 
they even appreciate their own? I 
think it would be difficult to come to 
the conclusion that birds—singing birds, 
at least—are not musicians, in the sense 
of feeling not only what they execute, 
but feeling, moreover, the music exect#- 
ed by human voices and on human in- 
struments. It is well known that the 
strains of singing birds are ne@seo wholly 
an affair of ow that they can not be 
modified or eveh altered by education. 

Bird-fanciers are well aware that 
there are three distinct schools, as one 
may call them, of cavary-bird misic— 
the German, the Belgian, and the Eng- 
lish ; and it is also a well-known fact 
that the singing of British goldfinches 
differs in certain particulars according as 
they are obtained from different neigh- 
borhoods. Perhaps, of all singing-birds, 
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the most remarkable effect of education 
is seen in bullfinches. Naturally, these 
pretty birds have very harsh voices, in 
no way musical. How prettily they 
can be made to sing, by education, most 
of us know from experience. That 
education chiefly takes place in Ger- 
many, and the singing, or rather whist- 
ling-masters, are shoemakers. It is a 
very laborious, or, at any rate, a very 
protracted affair, the imparting of a 
musical education to these bullfinches. 
Master Crispin, sitting on his stool, ply- 
ing awl and wax-end, whistles to his 
bird-recruits some little ditty. They 
begin to listen attentively very soon, and 
seldom fail, in the end, to learn their 
appointed lesson. I once had the honor 
of knowing a pair of bullfinches whose 
musical education had attained so high 
a degree of excellence, that they were 
in the habit of singing in concert; not 


‘ in unison, either—that is to say, the 


same notes—but a regularly-harmonized 
first andsecond. Their intonation was 
perfect ; but, as is the case with all bird- 
musicians, their time was occasionally 
weak. When I first made the acquaint- 
ance of these bullfinches, their musical 
education had long ceased; that is to 
say, they had long dismissed their music- 
master. Nevertheless, they practised 
day by day their one piece (they knew 
but one), as all musicians proud of their 
art, and desirous to excel, ought to do. 
Some few turning-points of difficulty 
there were in their one piece, as usually 
happens. It was amusing then, at first, 
and in the end somewhat tiresome, to 
he&r how they would try back, go over 
the troublesome notes again, and strive 
to make them even. I do not know 
how these birds had been educated so as 
to teach them that most difficult special- 
ity of the musician’s art—harmony. 
The charm of music depends upon 
the existence of proportion in the ele- 
ments that compose it, for all the pleas- 
ure it gives) When we look at some 
statuary masterpiece, lost in admiration 
at its beauty, the latter dependent on 
harmonies of proportion, intuitively re- 
cognized, though not always traced to 
their source, the thought but little strikes 





us—or not at all—that any connection 
subsists between the source of pleasure in 
that case and of what we experience 
through music. The fact is so neverthe- 
less; let us set about demonstrating it. 
Did it ever happen to one of my readers 
that in moments of listlessness, while@ 
passing along before a row of fence or 
garden-palings, he held out a stick and 
with it struck them successively one by 
one? If sc, he will from this simple 
act be able to understand the first prin- 
ciples which regulate the musical pitch 
of a sound without reference to its loud- 
ness. If the stick be caused to strike 
each rail in succession slowly, then the 
sound of each stroke is distinctly recog- 
nizable, and the general result is « rat- 
tling ; but if the rapidity of striking be 
increased, then a sound like a low musi- 
cal note at length dawns upon the ear. 
Independent experiments have proved 
that thirty-two beats or impulses falling 
upon the ear in a second of time give 
the note produced by the thirty-two feet 
organ-pipe. Of course no individual 
could run alowg a row of pailings with 
sufficient rapidity to make this demon- 
stration, but mechanically-arranged coun- 
terparts are easy enough. For example, 
it would be manifestly possible to cause 
the teeth of a revolving toothed wheel 
to strike against some hard material in 
the manner of a watchman’s rattle—but 
quicker. This has been done by Mon- 
sieur Savat and others ; and by this sort 
of mechanism the number of impulses in 
a second of time, corresponding to any 
particular musical note, has been deter- 
mined. 

In all ordinary cases of the produc- 
tion of sound, vibration is the cause of 
impulse, and usually, so- far as human 
auditory organs are concerned, vibra- 
tions propagated through the atmospheric 
air. Similar vibrations, however, may 
be propagated through a liquid or a 
solid; if not through a liquid, fishes 
could not hear ; and if not through a solid, 
then the common experiment of laying 
one end of a poker upu.. a tea-kettle, and 
placing the other extremity close against 
the ear for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the water held within 
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‘was boiling or not, would be unintel- 
ligible. 

Founded on the same principle of the 
propagation of vibrating sonorous im- 
pulses through solid bodies, and their 
communication from the latter to the 

®atmosphere contiguous, are the sound- 
boards of musical instruments. Every 
owner of a piano knows that the extend- 
ed wires of the instrument are situated 
very close to the planks of a thin wopd- 
en box, technically known as the sound- 
board. Without this device, the sound 
of a piano would be poor and thin. The 
pitch of notes remaining the same, their 
intensity or loudness upon the ear would 
be different. Some years ago, pianos, 
very elegant to look at, were made with 
open strings visible to the eye as harp- 
strings are. The instruments were ex- 
tremely elegant, which is, perhaps, more 
than can justly be said of any existing 
variety of the piano tribe. Upright 
pianos, with fluted silk faces, are the 
most elegant, but even they must be 
kept close to a wall in order to conceal 
their torso. ° 

Generally, it may be affirmed of every 
musical instrument provided with a dis- 
tinct sound-board, that the larger the 
sound-board the fuller the tone. In this 
respect the harp is very deficient. Beau- 
tiful though the quality of harp-tones 
may be, and very beautiful it is, never- 
theless there is a certain shortness of du- 
ration about harp-sounds which must be 
recognized as a defect of this instrument. 
When we come to examine the small 
expanse a harp sound-board has and can 
only have, then the reason becomes 
manifest. If the sounding-board of the 
harp be necessarily defective in regard 
to mere expanse of surface, the position 
of it‘in relation to the string is good. 
If we consider the manner or direction 
in which harp-strings are pulled in the 
ordinary act of playing, then ‘the vibra- 
tions into which the strings are thrown 
will be obviously at right angles to the 
face of the sound-board. This is an ad- 
vantage ; one in which the guitar and 
violin, with their associates, do not share. 
Mere comparative surface regarded, the 
guitar has proportionately a good deal 





more expanse of sound-board than the 
harp ; nevertheless, as most of us know, 
the volume of tone to be got out of the 
guitar is comparatively insignificant. 

If the reader will now bestow a little 
attention, the justice of what was writ- 
ten a little way back, that the sense of 
the agreeable in music was referable to 
the existence of symmetry and proportion, 
will become manifest. We will take 
any stringed instrument; the strings of 
which are extended along a finger-board, 
for the purpose of investigation. A 
guitar will answer best, because the 
finger-board of this instrument is divided 
into intervals by transverse bars of bone 
or metal, termed frets. I once knew a 
teacher of this instrument who professed 
to communicate to pupils not having a 
delicate music&@l ear, a method of tuning 
this very delicate instrument by the eye 
alone. The teacher spoke correctly 
enough as to the fact, but not, I think, 
as to the possibility of making it prac- 
tically useful. To illustrate his meaning, 
we will lay a guitar, if we have one, 
flat upon a table, strings upward ; or, if 
not, we will stretch a wire or a piece 
of catgut between two fixed bearings. 
Either of these arrangements completed, 
let the string be set into vibration by a 
pull or a blow. A musical note will be 
emitted, varying in pitch according to 
the length and size and degree of ten- 
sion of the string. This primary or 
evident musical note will be recognizable 
to all ears, but not all ears can recognize 
certain other notes of delicate tone, but 
very subdued, that accompany it. The 
fact is, that such a musical string as the 
conditions of our experiment have as- 
sumed, although seeming, when moved, 
to vibrate throughout its entire length, 
will have certajn points of rest, certain 
spots upon which, if a small light object, 


| as a piece of paper, be laid, it will not 


jump off, but remain tranquil. The 
most important of these points of rest, 
or nodes, is that which divides a musi- 
cal string exactly in half, provided that 
it be of the same size throughout. 
Hereat, if a smail fragment of paper be 
laid, it will remain comparatively at rest, 
although the entire: string was originally 
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set vibrating. The other most import- 
ant nodes correspond to the third, fifth, 
and seventh fret on a guitar finger-board, 
the half-way division of each string 
being in correspondence with the twelfth 
fret. Now, to illustrate the way in 
which, theoretically, a stringed instru- 
ment may be tuned by one devoid of 
the faculty called a musical ear—by a 
deaf man, indeed, if the reader likes— 
consider the following. We will say a 
certain string has to be tuned to A. 
Well, the deaf tuner provides himself 
with a tuning-fork in A. He wants to 
screw the string up or down, higher or 
lower, until it exactly corresponds with 
the sound or pitch of the A tuning-fork. 
How is he to know when such coinci- 
dence has been effected ?, He may do so 
within certain limits of delicacy in the 
following manner.. He will begin by 
laying-a very smali bit of paper upon 
the string to be tested. If the vibrating 
fork in A, being brought near to the 
string, cause the paper lying upon it to 
jump away, that is a proof that the 
fork and string are in unison—that they 
both make the same note, in other 
words. If not, why, then not; and 
similarly for the other strings. All very 
fine, Mr. Professor. In theory the case 
is logicul to the core; in practice it woe- 
fully fails, however, in the estimation of 
a listener furnished with good musical 
ears. Were I to follow up this theme 
much further, then would the reader 
and myself get deeper and deeper into 
the science of musical harmony ; where- 
as we are treating of sound in its most 
general sense. I must not fail to re- 
mark, however, that the whole secret of 
musical accord, as opposed to discord, 
consists in so mingling long and short 
vibrations together that their length and 
shortness respectively shall have been 


regulated, predetermined, and not min- 


gled at random. You and I are walk- 
ing together, we will assume. I have 
long legs, and you short legs, whereby 
your keeping identical step with me is 
impossible. Very well; we can get 
along evenly together for all that, if we 
take a lesson in harmonies from the 
musicians. If you step twice to my 





once, the discrepancy between us will be 
least of all. Then you may step out 
thrice to my once, four times, indeed, 
other times, and we shall be always in 
harmony if only one of my steps in each 
series corresponds with one of yours. 

A very important question is the de- 
gree to which hearing may be improved 
by training and experience. Can, for 
instance, a musical ear be created out 
of a non-musical ear? Relative to this 
a good deal could be adduced on either 
side. I have seen the circumstance 
noticed in books, and so far as my own 
acquaintance goes, I have verified it, 
that yuung. people of the Society of 
Friends, are, as a rule, very poorly en- 
dowed with a musician’s sense of hear- 
ing. Now, coupling this with the fact 
that the Society of Friends usually ban- 
ish music from their families, the coinci- 
dence tends to strengthen the belief that 
delicacy of hearing may depend to a 
very considerable degree on early asso- 
ciations. Most of the ordinary affairs 
of life are ever calling into operation 
the faculties of the eye; but as for those 
of hearing in their delicate phases, for 
these, to ordinary ears, few opportuni- 
ties of education are given. Infants 
who are constantly hearing musical 
sounds, soon iearn, it is said, to appreci- 
dite them; and doubtless the possession 
of musical faculties by the children of 
musical parents is the rule rather than 
the exception. Mozart begun to com- 
pose at four years old, and, according 
to the testimony of Dr. Burney, Crotch 
played the air of “Let Ambition fire 
thy mind” when not much older. The 
following I find recorded among the 
curious cases of a musical ear acquired. 
William Coltman, of Leicester, in Eng- 
land, was born blind. At the age of 
six his musical ear was so defective that 
he could not distinguish the tone ofa 
violin from that of a flute; some one 
then presented him witb a pianoforte, 
which he was disposed to treat as the 
mischievous little boy treated the bel- 
lows—pull it to pieces to find out where 
the wind came from. He only derived 
pleasure from examining its curious 
structure ; at length, however, his ear’ 
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was attracted by the sounds: he soon 
began to lay aside other amusements, 
and his musical ear formed rapidly. 
One day, happening to hear Haydn’s 
Seventh Symphony, performed by full 
orchestra, he instantly comprehended 
the different modulations of that piece, 
and played them on his piano with the 
greatest accuracy. 

These examples of a faculty of hear- 
ing effected by cultivation refer to musi- 
cal hearing ; but quickness of perception 
to the sounds of common life is capable 
of being acquired to a still higher de- 
gree by practice. Dr. Darwin states, in his 
“ Zoonomia,” that Fielding, the justice, 
walked for the first time into his room, 
and then, after speaking a few words, 
said: “This room is twenty-two feet 
long, eighteen wide, and twelve high,” 
all of which he guessed by the ear. The 
hearing of Fielding, and the memory 
through hearing, were so well trained 
that he is said to have been able to 
recollect every thief that had been 
brought before him during more than 
forty years, by the tone and accent of 
voice alone. If a thieves’ magistrate 
gained an advantage over his—vwell, 
what shall I call them ?—clients, through 
application of a very delicate sense of 
hearing, the criminal classes, on their 
side, have not been slow to avail thent- 
selves of similar aid. Much of the suc- 
cess of thieves and gamblers depends on 
a quick sense of hearing. Every piece 
of money while in good condition has 
a well-defined musical note when rung, 
and this certain gambling-adepts at toss- 
ing find to their advantage. New half- 
crowns emit the sound of A above the 
line, and similarly each piece of coin has 
its own peculiar note. Gambling pie- 
men, I have seen it stated by a musical 
author, can perceive a difference of 
sound as between “ heads” angi “ tails.” 
Many of these speculative gentry, more- 
over, as I am informed by my musical 
author, are furnished with a covering to 
their basket made of a smooth plate of 
metal, whereby they can readily tell 
how the coin falls, even though it be 
covered by the hand. 

Dr. Darwin, whose treatise entitled 





“Zoonomia” has already been referred 
to, states some curious instances where- 
in the sense of hearing in animals is 
modified by special circumstances. A 
string of horses, he writes, when upon 
travel, point their ears differently, each 
according to his position in the string. 
The ears of the leading horse are point- 
ed forward, the better to catch the sounds 
that come from in advance of his posi- 
tion ; but as for the rear-guard horse, the 
last in the string, sounds which come 
from behind alone concern him, where- 
fore he points Ais ears backward. Then 
what part do the intermediate horses 
take? According to Dr. Darwin, they 
let their ears stand at ease, not pointing 
them in any particular direction. This 
short notice of the sense of hearing 
must not be concluded without advert- 
ing to the power of discrimination be- 
tween different sounds possessed alike 
by man and animals.. In one particular 
telegrapli arrangement the messages are 
delivered through taps on a bell. A 
telegraph office arranged on this system 
contains many bells, the sound of many 
of which simultaneously might well 
seem embarrassing. In practice, how- 
ever, it is otherwise, each operator learn- 
ing to pay attention to his own bell 
wholly. 

This furnishes a good illustration of 
& precept more commonly inculcated 
than acted upon—the precept, namely, 


of minding one’s own business. Cue . 


example of the individualization of par- 
ticular sounds by a brute creature, and 
that under very trying circumstances, I 
shall append by way of conclusion. It 
is as follows: Many years ago, in 1828 
I think, but am not certain, an elephant, 
having gone mad in the old Exeter 
Change, London, had to be shot. It 
was before the invention of Minié rifles, 
or James’ projectiles, or the celebrated 
oval bore, either of which would have 
made short work with poor Chunee. A 
file of soldiers were called in to shoot 
the elephant with the old-fashioned 
musket. They did their best to give 
Chunee his quietus, but it was a linger- 
ing affair. Thirty musket balls having 
been shot into the creature, almost at 
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muzzle’s length, he stooped, then delib- 
erately sat on his haunches. Mr. Her- 
ring thought Chunee had been mortally 
hit, and, under this impression, cried 
out, “He’s down, boys; he’s down!” 
Chunee was down, but only for a mo- 
ment. Leaping up, he ran rouad his 
den with the speed of a race horse, 
making such furious lungings that he 
nearly brought down the structure. 
While thus engaged, a volley of eighty 
musket-balls was discharged into him, 
but again without effect. If only Chunee 
would be good cnough to keep quiet for 
& moment or so, a volley might be 
properly aimed. Then it was that, 
amid the crash of timber and the rat- 
tling of musketry-fire, the keeper pro- 
nounced the words, “Chunee, bite— 
Chunee, bite,” which was the usual 
command to kneel down. Kneel the 
poor creature did, and, while in that po- 
sition, received a death volley. 

With this I must conclude my observa- 
tions on hearing, one of the senses given 
to man and animals in order that they 


may become acquainted with external 
things. , 





A BATTLE IN A DREAM. 


RTHUR GRAHAME had gone out 
from his mother’s pleasant home, 
upon arriving of age, to a Southern city, 
to become a clerk in the banking-house of 
a distant relative; leaving his widowed 
mother and his twin brother, Willie, to 
eke out the slender income of the former, 
while he should be winning his way to 
a superabundance of wealth which should 
gild their united days with ease and 
pleasure, as he imagined; for the blood 
was red and buoyant in his veins, and 
his brain was alive with the untried 
schemes of youth and health, and un- 
trammeled fancy. But poor Willie, 
whom he left, had none of this bound- 
ing blood, this vigorous animation, this 
health and hope. An invalid from his 
birth, and of a gentle, poetic spirit, he 
had been suffered to have his choice of 
life and habits from early childhood. 
He had attended a girls’ school when a 
boy, and so sensitive and shrinking was 
Vou. IL—1i1. 





his disposition, that not until almost a 
man, had he more than one or two 
friends of his own sex. His most vigor- 
ous sports had been to sail a kite from 
a hill-top, or to follow the quiet stream 
that wound near his mother’s door, 
equipped as an angler, with one of his 
favorite volumes of rhyme in his bosom, 
and paper and pencil to jot down some 
of his own, if he should be in the mood. 
And so he grew up, reading pleasant 
books, of which he never waxed tired, 
and writing poems for which he never 
received any money, his life as even and 
quiet as the stream along whose mono- 
tonous banks he seldom ceased to stroll. 

His lady-mother was what is called 
very poor in this wealthy land of ours; 
but then she owned the very beautiful 
cottage which was their homestead, and 
the one fruit-thronged, vegetable-crowded: 
and flower-strewn acre that surrounded 
it; and sometimes, when she received: 
her very small quarterly income, she- 
would still have on hand a few dollars: 
from the preceding quarter, which had 
not been expended on the requirements. 
of her own and Willie’s life. 

Arthur’s letters came very often. The: 
first of them told of the beautiful blue- 
gulf he had sailed over, and what very 
narrow strips of land they were that 
allowed the Father of Waters still to 
retain his individuality, while he probed 
the sea far out from the mainland.. 
Then had followed other letters of the- 
kindness of his employer, and the bright 
prospects the future held out to him. 

But, when the dreadful portent of 
rebellion begun to loom above the blue 
horizon of the South, the letters of 
Arthur were less frequent, and those 
that came were less pleasant, also. For: 
Arthur had now been a Southron for five. 
years, and his letters were like the war- 
cloud, and the mutterings bitter and 
angry, and full of Southern fire and 
Southern hatred. The widow Grahame 
wept in secret, and loving Willie was 
aghast at hearing the beautiful flag of 
his fathers reviled and scorned by lips 
which, never till now, had breathed 
any thing but loyal love. Presently the 
war-cloud burst into storm; then the 
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letters came no longer. They only 
heard that Arthur was in the Southern 
army, and once or twice thereafter his 
name was mentioned in Southern papers 
as a rebel captain, and as brave and des- 
perate as the bravest and hardiest. 

Willie had little or no military am- 
bition, and prayed with unpatriotic fer- 
vor that the government recruiters let 
him alone—that all the fiery enthusiasm 
of which he heard, would not intrude 
among his books and poems. Like 
many others, he wanted slavery to die; 
he wanted peace to be declared; he 
wanted vigor at Washington; but most 
of all, he wanted to be undisturbed. 
He would not even allow his muse to 
turn him warward, far preferring his 
olden themes. The flowers in his little 
garden, the sunset view from the back 
porch, and the brook that murmured by 
his mother’s door, never had become 
trite or loveless. Far sweeter still it 
was to hear the orchard birds in the 
early morning, and the cooing of the 
pigeons on the eaves, than to listen to 
the fife in the village street, or to hear 
the village home-guard bang away with 
their brass six-pounder, in celebration 
of victory, or in honor of the fallen 
brave. 

But the hand of “ military necessity ” 
is rougher than the promptings of mili- 
tary ardor. The draft came, and our 
young poet was drafted, much to his 
own astonishment and his mother’s 
alarm. 

“Willie! Why, he is an invalid!” 
was her agonized ejaculation; “and, 
besides, the law allows a widow to keep 
one son to herself.” 

“No, it doesn’t, mother,” said Willie, 
who had read the enactment. “Or, at 
least, if it does, it doesn’t mean cases 
like mine.” 

“ But, does it not say that a widow 
with but one son at her side—” She 
pause at seeing the change which had 
come over Willie. He seemed no older, 
nor sadder, nor paler; but, somehow, he 
was suddenly greatly changed. It was 
a@ new impulse in his heart, it was an 
alteration in the bent of his life, which 
had wrought so deep a change. 


“Yes, mother,” said he, “ that son ig 
exempt if he has been the support of 
his mother. Such is the meaning of the 
law, if it is not the letter. And as for 
me, God forgive me, I never supported 
myself!” and he almost cried to think 
of it. “ Besides, mother, I am not so 
much an invalid, after all. I have seen 
feebler-looking men than I marching 
bravely to the war in defense of the 
flag, and to strike for the freedom of 
humanity. And, what’s more,” cried 
Willie in a resolute voice, “I shall do 
the same. And what’s more, I’m glad 
I'm drafted !” 

The widow wept and wrung her 
hands, while, of course, Willie embraced 
and kissed his sorrowing mother with 
painful earnestness; but her entreaties 
could not alter his resolution. I do not 
know whether or not he could have 
slipped away from the draft, as many 
did, on the plea of his feeble frame. I 
do not know whether a provision of the 
conscription act permitted his exemption 
or not. I only know that he resolved 
to go to the war, and to the war he 
went. . 

He was assigned, with others, to fill 
up a regiment of veterans whose ranks 
had been thinned by disease and deple- 
ted by battle. There, also, was his 
fragile frame the theme not only of 

smiles, but of laugh and jest; but he 
only grasped his musket tighter, and 
tried to look tall and stout, and to 
march as manfully as the big-bearded 
fellows at his side, while his sweet dis- 

position and his unflinching fortitude 

soon gained him the esteem even of the 

“ war-worn veterans” themselves, 

Now, this regiment was a part of a 

mighty and multitudinous army, and 

soon after its accession of conscripts, a 

great battle was at hand. 

The hordes of the South had hunger- 

ed to desperation, and had rushed toe the 

heart of our Northern land for bread, 

treading in blood, and lighting their 

track with the blaze of burning hamlets, 

and wreaking the vengeance of their 

hoarded hate upon the orchards of Mary- 
land and the defenseless dwellers of 
the border farms. Upon this destroying 
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multitude were being hurled the solid, 
serried, confident columns of the great 
Union army, with its time-honored, bat- 
tle-baptized banner of human freedom 
now streaming upon the hosts of rebel- 
lion, like a portent of retributive massa- 
cre. The two armies were close to 
each other, the two great principles 
which they represented—so terribly an- 
tagonistic—were trembling on the verge 
of mortal contact. 

Willie’s regiment—a tried one—held 
an advanced position—a gentle ridge, 
that was overbrowed by a loftier one, 
where the enemy had posted himself to 
fling back, if possible, the hostile thou- 
sands that were upon him; and the 
night before the battle, the irregular 
crescents of the camp-fires, almost touch- 
ing at their ends, and occasionally the 
sing-song voices of the opposing pickets, 
told of the peril in which the vast mul- 
titudes made their meals, with sad fore- 
bodings of the number that would go 
supperless to sleep before another night 
should pass away. 

Willie was aroused from his slumber 
at the gray of morning. It was not the 
first time he had been summoned to 
array himself in anticipation of an en- 
gagement ; but this morning he detected 
a somber and secret. meaning in that long 
roll of the drum which was entirely 
novel. Never before had it echoed so 
wildly, so desperately. There was some- 
thing fatal in it.. It swept his nerves 
like an evil breath. It made his heart 
grow cold. In a very few minutes he 
was standing, drawn up with his com- 
panions on the hill-top; while the great 
Morning Star was still visible in the 
sky, with a long beard to it like the 
inverted flame of a dying torci! 

Suddenly there was a loud and hollow 
report from far behind him, and: in a 
few seconds he saw something like a 
small black marble descending from the 
firmament, in a curving motion, toward 
the opposite eminence, which, just as it 
seemed ready to touch the ground, burst 
open with a loud report, illuminating 
for a second a large space, and then 
suddenly vanishing into the gray dark- 
ness. 








“What was that?” he asked of the 
soldier on his right, a little, wiry Indi- 
anian who had seen much service. 

“ A ’leven-incher,” was the reply, 
“and you're like enough to see another 
of the same sort afore long.” 

Sure enough, he saw another very 
speedily, and still another, and many 
more ; and presently, as it grew lighter, 
he could see that the summit where the 
‘eleven-inchers’. seemed to fall was 
thronged with forms, among which 
there would be a slight commotion after 
almost every shell—forms running this 
way and that, and forming into groups 
of threes and fours, but gradually sub- 
siding again into the regular mass. 

“ What are they doing that for ?” was 
Willie’s next query. 

“Carrying in their wounded. The 
Parrots is giving ’em blazes,” was the 
complacent rejoinder. 

“ But, why don’t they move back— 
retreat, I raean—why don’t they retreat 
a little, instead of standing there to be 
killed ?” asked simple Willie with a 
trembling lip. 

“Ha! ha! You're a green ’un, you 
are!” laughed the Hoosier; and Willie . 
relapsed into silence. 

A strange feeling had enveloped the 
young soldier all that morning, from the 
moment he had risen from his rude 
pallet. It was not fear. It was not 
illness — the qualms of apprehension. 
It was an incapacity to realize his situ- 
ation as actual, hard and terrible truth, 
He seemed to be in a dream. Many 
times that morning he had rubbed his 
eyes doubtfully, and stamped forcibly 
upon the ground, to make sure that this 
was, indeed, the same green, beautiful 
earth which had inspired so many verses 
from his pen, and which had been so 
like s sweet and tender mother to him 
for the few summers that had made up 
his placid and happy life. But, he could 
not come out of that dreamful, unreal 
atmosphere of thought which made the 
rattle of preparation sound distant and 
bell-like, and his comrades appear gro- 
tesque and harlequin-like, and which 
frequently had prompted him to reason 
with his own heart something in this 
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wise : “ Do not be excited unnecessarily. 
It is impossible that there should be a 
battle. For that must be a hideous, 
frightful thing, and you are Willie—little 
Willie Grahame, who has always lived 
at home with your mother, who is now 
waiting for you, and among flowers and 
books, with a delightful river rolling by 
the door—therefore, do you not see that 
it is impossible. If your mother had 
been a large, masculine sort of woman, 
if your flowers and books had been very 
flaming and exciting, or even if the 
stream had been a clamoring, frothing 
torrent from the mountains—then all this 
drum-beating, harness-rattling and men- 
moving might be plausible; but your 
mother was a pure, lovely lady, your 
flowers were all of the more refined and 
timid description, your books were all 
sweet poems, your river had its source 
in some still everglade, and oozed 
through its bending rushes and golden 
rods, like a noonday reverie through the 
things of other days. Therefore, be 
quiet, and trust to waking soon; for do 
you not see it is impossible?” So that 
when the little wiry Indianian made 
himself merry at Willie’s expense, the 
latter had not a whit departed from his 
positive conviction that he should wake 
up very shortly and find himself far 
away from the unreality of the battle- 
field, and was, therefore, not at all an- 
noyed, but merely rubbed his eyes again, 
and looked about quite philosophi- 
cally. 

And now the lifting darkness had 
more than doubled the domain of his 
vision, and he could see various col- 
umns moving, phantom-like, in the still 
uncertain light on all sides, some of 
them disappearing, and others taking 
position on hillocks or beside clumps of 
trees; and then other columns would 
move to the places these had left vacant. 
Or, perhaps, he would see horses, drag- 
ging cannon, dash madly along a distant 
ridge, on the brow of which they would 
stop, and the horses would be driven out 
of sight, while a multitude of men 
would form themselves in rows and seem 
to be digging and throwing up earth as 
if for dear life; when his attention 





would be distracted by a long line of 
horsemen winding around the corner 
of some declivity, with ever and anon 
the few quick words of command which 
would come to him almost as sharply 
as the reports of ordnance which were 
now quite frequent. And all this, to- 
gether with his own column, which now 
begun to wheel and march, and he with 
it, completely turned Willie’s head which 
had been vainly trying to make out what 
columns belonged to the enemy and 
what did not, or whether there was any 
enemy at all. 

But, he comforted himself with the 
assurance that he would find out all 
about it by and by, or that, even if he 
should not, it would make little differ- 
ence when his dream should at last 
break, of which event, however, he was 
in constant anticipation. He seemed to 
be marching over meadows and through 
corn-fields and behind barns, now down- 
hill and now up, at the same time tak- 
ing it all in a very dreamy, nothing-sur- 
prisable way. Even when they paused 
at last in an exceedingly exposed posi- 
tion, and the thunder of artillery became 
deafening and all but continuous, and 
the air filled with smoke and smell of 
sulphur, and his comrades’ teeth set and 
breathing suppressed, he still determined 
not to be astonished, and even begun to 
whistle a little see-saw refrain he had 
been accustomed to when angling in the 
quiet brook at home. His comrades 
were amazed. 

“ The little ’un’s a trump,” suggested 
one. 

“T believe he’s asleep,” said the wiry 
Indianian aforesaid ; “ asleep or drunk, 
any how. What's the matter, softy?” 
he continued, addressing our placid 
hero. 

“Oh! nothing; there’s no danger; 
we'll wake up soon; don’t be alarmed,” 
said simple Willie, sliding from his see- 
saw whistle into a see-saw hum. 

“T know’d he was asleep,” said the 
Indianian, giving his further attention to 
the field. 

If Willie’s dream was not to be 
broken, its tenor was to suffer consider- 
able change. The field was becoming 
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sanguinary. He saw a man killed, and 
instinctively clutched his musket with a 
stronger grip. When they were order- 
ed to load, and, in a few seconds there- 
after, to fire at an advancing column, he 
was surprised to find that he performed 
his share with great satisfaction, though 
stillin his dreamy way, with perfect con- 
fidence that the report of his own 
musket would not fail to break the 
vision. There was such a simultaneous 
rattle, that its particular voice was utterly 
undistinguishable. Then the enemy re- 
turned the compliment, and his left-hand 
comrade—not the Indianian, but one as 
stout and manly as he—went down 
with a shattered leg. Then Willie, in 
spite of his being in a dream, clutched 
his musket still stronger, and his jaws 
sprung together with the vindictiveness 
of a steel-trap. The field was becom- 
ing bloody. On whichever side he 
looked, he saw the tide of life springing, 
welling, and gurgling forth. Shells 
were bursting and bullets dropping in 
their very midst ; and just as they were 
on the point of a bayonet-charge, a man 
without a head rolled on the turf and 
clutched his feet, a great column of 
blood spouting over his trowsers and 
filling his shoes. Surely this must be 
the climax of his terrible dream! His 
rising wrath leaped up suddenly to boil- 
ing heat. Waving his weapon on high, 
with a blood-hungry yell, he rushed for- 
ward. If it was all a phantasm, it was 
a terrific one. He had a dim idea of 
being surrounded, of cutting, slashing, 
and clubbing his gun, like a maniac. 
He had a misty notion of seeing a splen- 
did fellow of a captain, or some kind of 
officer, who was pushing through the 
press to get at him, and of his forcing 
his own way through the throng to get 
at him ; and then there was a confused 
knowledge in his mind that they were 
being swept further apart, and that some 
men were running and others pursuing, 
when it became somewhat quieter around 
him, and he heard many voices—“ Stop 
him!’ “Cut him down!” “He'll kill 
his own friends!” “He's mad!” And 
it was not till he felt himself roughly 
grasped in strong arms that he became 


aware that himself was the object of 
these cries, and that they proceeded ‘from 
his own comrades. 

“ Hooray ! hooray! we've licked ’em! 
Are you hurt, softy ?” cried the Hoosier. 
And others gathered around him, while 
@ man with stars on his shoulders rode 
up and shook him by the hand. Willie 
then for the first time learned that he 
had been a hero. 

“No, no, ’m not hurt. It’s only a 
dream. Come on!” he cried, preparing 
for another rush at something. 

“Compose yourself, my brave fellow. 
There is plenty more fighting for you 
yet,” said the officer, kindly; and again 
Willie became part of a great, steadfast 
column, and was moving off as before, 
through corn-fields, behind’ barns, up-hill 
and down-hill, until at last they came 
to another stand, and more shells begun 
to burst among them, more blood to 
spring and flow—though he had become 
quiet again, and did not notice the 
marked respect that was paid him by 
every one. The scene of hand-to-hand 
carnage he had passed through, seemed 
now to have happened a long time ago. 
Once more he almost relapsed into bis 
whistling mood, and felt that, by this 
time, the end of this wonderfully-pro- 
tracted dream could certainly not be 
distant. 

But now they were to resist a charge, 
instead of making one; and seeing his 
friend, the Indianian, pitch forward on 
his face by a death-shot, again Wil- 
lie grasped his musket with wrathful 
strength, and the hot blood mounted to 
his brain. 

“Here they come! Don’t let ’em 
break you! Stand steady, boys!” shouted 
a quick voice of command. 

Again that terrible shock, and again 
the melée, with yells, imprecations, and 
groans, Again came to Willie Grahame 
the dim idea of hustling, and cutting, and 
thrusting ; again the misty notion of the 
splendid fellow of an officer making at 
him, and he making at the splendid 
officer; and again they were swept away 
from each other. But Willie, this time, 
kept his eye upon him in the midst of 
the fray, and rested his gun for a steady 
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aim. But a random bullet took the 
murder from his hands. He saw his 
opponent totter and fall; while, almost 
at the same instant, Willie himself felt 
a sharp, burning pain in his temple, and 
begun to lose his senses. “I’m glad of 
it,” he muttered, before he lost them al- 
together; “I’m glad of it. This cer- 
tainly must be the end, and I am now 
sinking into the deep sleep which usu- 
ally goes before the wakening from a 
bad dream.” 

But no. Presently he came to his 
living dream again, although there was 
truly a great change this time. For he 
was no longer on the battle-field. He 
had risen from the ground, and was 
walking through a pleasant wood close 
to his own sweet home, with the joyous 
feeling that he was soon to clasp his 
mother to his breast. Hearing some one 
walking behind him, he turned, and was 
surprised to see the splendid fellow of an 
officer whom he had tried ‘to kill, and 
who had, also, tried to kill him, in a 
former part of the dream. And now, 
as he had feelings very remote from 
those which he had then possessed, he 
was ashamed to meet him. He was 
somewhat relieved, however, at per- 
ceiving that the officer appeared to en- 
tertain reciprocal feelings on his part. 
Nevertheless, there .was some embar- 
rassment. 

“ What a beautiful day it is!” Willie 
at length ventured. , 

“Tt is, indeed, most lovely,” said the 
stranger, with a happy smile. 

“Do you know,” said Willie, “I am 
very glad it was not I that killed you 
in that battle we were dreaming about 
over there.” 

“You make me happy,” said his com- 
panion, “ for I was just about to express 
my gratification that you died by another 
hand than mine.” 

“Ha! ha!” cried Willie; “ you be- 
lieve it, then? you also have been 
dreaming.” 

“Not at all,” was the reply; “the 
battle was a most real and bloody af- 
fair.” 

Willie perceived by the earnestness 


stranger’s dream had been even more 
vivid and life-like than his own, since he 
did not seem to comprehend that it was 
a dream; so he left the subject for a 
sweeter theme. 

“You walk as if you were familiar 
here, my friend.” 

“Yes,” said the handsome officer, 
with a brighter smile ‘than ever. “I 
have rambled these woods when a boy; 
and I am now going to see my old 
mother, who dwells hard by.” 

“What a wonderful coincidence!” 
said the other. “ For I, also, have lived 
here nearly all my life; and I also am 
going to see my dear old mother, if it 
i only in a dream.” 

“ Well, there is my destination,” said 
the stranger, as they came out of the 
wood, and he pointed to the widow 
Grahame’s house and garden. 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed Willie. 
“ That is my destination !” 

“ Stay !” said the other, pausing very 
abruptly. “ What is your name ?” 

“ Willie Grahame.” 

“Oh, Willie, my own Willie!” cried 
the officer, catching him in his arms and 
bursting into tears ; “I am your brother 
Arthur.” 

“ What a remarkable dream this is,” 
thought Willie, beside himself with de- 
light, and the tears streaming down his 
cheeks. “ Come, dear Arthur, let us go 
and see mother,” he said aloud. 

“ Ah, brother, do you not perceive 
that we can only see her—that she will 
not be able to see us; not for a long 
time to come, perhaps.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know it is a dream,” 
said Willie. 

“But, Willie, it is more than a 
dream.” 

“ Well, never mind, let us creep soft- 
ly up to the open window and look 
in.” 


They did so, and there they saw the - 


widow Grahame sitting in her lonely 
house, knitting very rapidly, and looking 
very anxious and careworn. And it 
seemed very strange to both of the 
brothers that they could stand there so 
near to her, and talk quite loudly together, 
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them.. And presently, when the widow 
laid aside her knitting and came out 
into the garden, and Arthur put his 
arms about her, while Willie knelt at 
her feet and wept upon her hand, then, 
to be sure, the widow paused and looked 
around, seeming to search the air for 
something which she could not see, while 
a sunny smile broke across her thin 
lips for a moment; but, beside this, 
she seemed to see and feel nothing. 
And presently a neighbor came and 
took her away to the village with her, 
while poor Arthur and Willie were left 
in the garden, much discomposed in 
mind. : 

But now there came toward them, 
through the gate by which they had 
entered the garden, a person to whom, 
they both felt, they would be as palpa- 
ble as she was to them. It was a 
beautiful lady in a shining robe, and with 
a wreath of dewy lilies round her head. 
She approached them and spoke a few 
words, when both the brothers thought 
they had never before heard such, a 
sweet voice. She told them that she 


had come to guide them to a beautiful: 


land she knew of, and asked them if 


. they would not like to go with her. 


“Tt must, indeed, be a beautiful land 
where you live, sweet lady,” said Willie; 
“ but, for my part, if I must remain in 
this dream, I prefer to do so as near my 
mother’s cottage ag possible.” 

Then the lady with the sweet voice 
said: “ My friends, the beautiful country 
I would lead you to is where I shall 
one day lead your mother also. It isa 
place of exceeding joy and peace. These 
trees and flowers around you, sweet as 
they are, are but as the body to the soul 
compared unto the glorious growth that 
springs forever on its mellow soil. 
Many beautiful men and women are 
waiting to welcome you there. Trust 
me you will not regret having followed 
me unto that Happy Land. Will you 
not come ?” 

“ Gladly—willingly !” cried Arthur. 

“With all my heart!” said little 
Willie. 

So they foliowed, the beautiful lady to 
that Happy Land. 








THE ARTS OF DECLAMATION. 
GOUGH—BEECHER—FULLER. 


Y this term I do not mean unworthy 
tricks of speech, but only those ac- 
ceptable and natural means used by 
orators to sway the minds and hearts of 
their hearers. Argument, appeal and 
description are the three principal char- 
acteristics of eloquence. Each has been 
wielded with overwhelming effect; each 
has had its renowned representatives 
at the bar, and in the pulpit and the 
academy. But if we include the dra- 
matic form of expression with the de- 
scriptive, to which it belongs, desription 
holds the widest and strongest power 
over the human heart; for where it is 
faithful to life, to nature, to truth, there 
is no need of argument, no need of ap- 
peal. ‘Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” one 
of the sweetest morsels of English verse, 
is simply descriptive, and faithful in its 
simplicity. 

Argument and appeal would weaken 
any thing so strong as this natural de- 
lineation. On the contrary, when argu- 
ment fails in convincing and appeal 
fails in persuading, description, wrought 
with fidelity, enforces admission to every 
understanding and affection. 

Our greatest orators have doubtless 
studied these matters, and while follow- 
ing their natural bent of expression, have 
endeavored at times to modify their ut- 
terances to those forms which they have 
considered best adapted to control their 
audiences. Indeed, the most elaborate 
speeches of the present day in Congress 
and the lecture-room bear evidence of 
modeling after the old standards. 

Among the most popular and power- 
ful of public speakers in our day is John 
B. Gough. Once a drunkard, he was 
drawn from his degredation as it were 
from hell. The mingled horrors and 
joys of that new birth awoke him to 
earnest and heart-rending utterances, 
revealing the inner life of the inebriate 
and warning the young away from the 
bowl. Natural he was, and is, no doubt. 
There are no traces of the Latin and 
Greek masters in his orations. His sim- 
ple and unaffected descriptions proved so 
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potent, that he early perceived he could 
not improve upon them by any acquired 
arts of declamation, and he remains to 
to this day a very wizard to move the 
senses of all the thousands who can 
gather within compass of his voice. It 
has often been wondered why many 
thorougly educated speakers have failed, 
when the means of Gough’s eloquence 
have been ascertained to be so simple. 
One rule, however, to which Gough 
adheres, is positively necessary to a 
popular oration. He changes his dis- 
course “ from grave to gay” with great 
rapidity, and continues to change like a 
kaleidoscope, until his piay upon human 
mirth and sympathy is over. This is a 
secondary secret of his success. As a 
pulpit orator, he could not retain that 
hold upon popularity that he does as a 
lecturer—the pulpit does not allow the 
same range of illustration he adopts. 
To harp upon one string, even though 

it be Eolian, becomes monotonous. Be- 
fore the ear becomes surcharged with 

solemnity or horror, it should be relieved 

by some lighter strain, to allow the facul- 
ties time for recuperation. Gough tells 
a witty story, and starts the gravest 
men or matrons into a fit of laughter ; 

while their faces remain discomposed 

he suddenly sends a magnetic shock to 

their senses by some narrative of catas- 

trophe or description of prodigy, which 

mingles new tears of sorrow with those 

of their mirth. An instant longer, and 

he is carrying their minds away with 

him to some conclusion, which is reach- 

ed amid universal acclamation. 

In one of Gough’s lectures he attains 
the highest of the sublime and moral in 
the description of a storm at sea. The 
audience is made to hear the whistling 
of the wind, the creaking of the masts, 
to grope in the intense darkness of the 
midnight gloom beneath the inky.clouds 
that hide out all the heavens, to shiver 
in the cold wind and rain, to reel to and 
fro with the surging of the vessel, and 
to cry out with the passengers in alarm 
for their safety. At last, above all the 
turmoil, the captain’s voice is heard, 
“ Att’s WELL!” and the moral applica- 


In another lecture, he describes a man 
of genius, a graduate of the English 
universities, noble, gifted, and. handsome, 
but a slave to liquor. He traces the 
victim from his luxurious abode, with 
every appurtenance of wealth at his 
command, to the meanest and most 
loathsome haunt of debauchery in St. 
Giles, London. Gough goes with a 
friend to the cellar of one of those dens, 
and finds this man lying upon a parcel 
of rotting straw. His friend looks close 
at the drunkard as he lies stiff and sense- 
less, and exclaims “ He is dead.” “No!” 
shrieks he again, starting back with 
horror, “he is divxing—his mouth and 
eyes are filled with putrid worms!” 

At another time, he expatiates on the 
remark, “I had rather be a slavering 
idiot than a sot,” and describes two men, 
one an idiot, staring like a stupid animal 
without sense or accountability—a mo- 
ping, silly, obstinate fool, picking imagi- 
nary straws from his arm, slabbering at 
the mouth, crouching in a curner. Op- 
pogite to him he places another man, 
with the seal of heaven stamped upon 
his brow, with intellect to rival the 
power of angels, with fine tastes, sensi- 
bilities and attributes, and, in fine, only 
inferior to a divine being. This man, 
in his senses, chains himself soul and 
body to the vice of liquor-drinking— 
debases all that is noble within him, 
ruins all the hopes of father and mother, 
the happiness of wife and children, the 
future destiny of his soul—sinks lower 
and lower toward the level of a mere 
animal, and finally staggers along the 
highway a beggar and an outcast, a de- 
bauchée, and a sot. The description 
of these two is inimitable; they simper 
and reel before you, loathsome and de- 
graded as in life. But when the orator 
tells you that the drunkard is the only 
one of the two accountable to God for 
his errors, the moral sinks to your heart 
with ineffaceable force. The comparison 
and the contrast are complete. I know 
not where I have heard more thorough 
portraiture of deformity—it was equal 
to any acting—it was acting, for the 
orator became in turn the gibbering idiot 





tion is enforced with wonderful effect. 





and the stolid sot. 
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Schiller’s “ Robbers” is perhaps the 
most entirely dramatic of all plays acted 
on the stage, and Murdock the most ac- 
complished personator of “Charles de 
Moor.” Absorbing as is the interest at- 
tached to this character in its exciting 
phases, I doubt whether an audience 
has ever been more spell-bound by its 
delineation than by Gough in this paral- 
lel. Gough's personal appearance is 
neither dignified nor imposing; his 
manner is negligent, and sometimes his 
lounging attitudes are in bad taste; his 
imitation of various characters is some- 
times carried to excess, and at such 
times he is simply the clever mimic of 
the. theater. His physical structure is 
apparently of very moderate strength, 
and one is surprised at the volume of 
his voice. The effort to fill a large hall, 
however, sometimes exhausts him great- 
ly, and he has to nurse himself carefully. 

The political world has its scores of 
local and national celebrities, accom- 
plished in all the arts of oratory, natural 
and acquired. Among them, the late 
Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland, was 
a fine example of cultivated genius. 
Appearing to be youthful and handsome 
when on the platform, even at the age 
of forty-five, he had the gift of entrancing 
men by argument, by invective, by satire, 
to such a degree, that his bitterest oppo- 
nents would attend his orations and ad- 
dresses for the literary treat afforded in 
them. Few men could equal him in his 
happiest style. He had “honey under 
his tongue ;” he was felicitous in illus- 
tration; he was scathing and irresistible 
in rebuke. With a natural genius for 
oratory, he added the elocutionary graces 
afforded by a finished education and 
elaborate study. His forte lay in the 
ornamental presentation of what might 
otherwise have been unattractive argu- 
ments, adding forcible appeals to render 
them entirely overwhelming. Many of 
the greatest leaders of party have not had 
half the personal power of Davis. His 
eye was brilliant, his forehead low, but 
broad, his nose slightly aquiline, and his 
chin closely shaven, prominent with a 
curve that reminded one of the classic 
busts of Rome. Indeed, when Henry 





Winter Davis was in the heat of an ora- 
tion, it required but little imagination te 
carry us back to the forum of the old 
masters of eloquence. The art of politi- 
cal declamation was perfected in him to 
its highest refined degree. As an orator 
alone, he would have made his name al- 
most unequaled, had not death cut him 
down suddenly in the midst of his aspi- 
rations. - : 

The pulpit is especially representa- 
tive of American eloquence,and boasts 
numerous speakers justly renowned for 
ability as debaters, expounders and re- 
vivalists. Much has been said of the 
celebrated Spurgeon, whose reputation in 
England has remained so well sustained 
for ten years as to still allow him the 
preéminence among English popular 
preachers. Many who have heard him, 
declare that hundreds of our better class 
of Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian 
preachers equal him in pulpit effect. 
Spurgeon would probably disappoint the 
Americans if he should “ star” it among 
them for a season or two. His publish- 
ed discourses are certainly as plain and 
practical as possible, and afford little in- 
dication of superior art and wisdom over 
the American pulpit. North and South 
there are found in all denominations an 
increasing list of. natural and educated 
speakers, famous for “excellency of 
speech.” Among the Northern is Rev. 
Henry ‘Ward Beecher. Nearly every 
intellectual visitor to the metropolis has 
some curiosity to see and hear this cele- 
brated “ political preacher” in his own 
church. Perhaps he has a right to be a 
political preacher; if it be a minister’s 
province to teach men how to be good 
citizens as well as spiritual believers, 
politics is inextricably woven into his 
duty, for every man is a sharer of poli- 
tical privileges. At least, Mr. Beecher 
claims it as his inalienable right to ad- 
vise upon all the moral and social prob- 
lems affecting the human race. With 
this question, however, we have no busi- 
ness at present. If Mr. Beecher were 
not gifted with unusual mental force 
and eloquence, he could never have at- 
tained his present predominance over 
the minds and hearts of so large and 
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intelligent a mass of people as believe in 
his mission. His mental and physical 
forces are immense—his vitality is indeed 
his principal characteristic—he is a 
“live” speaker, and bold to audacity. 
He invades the old traditional pulpit 
with the freedom of the lyceum, and 
cares not to shock prejudices so that he 
may tell upon the assemblage. Upon 
the close of the war, he lectured in the 
Maryland Institute Hall, in Baltimore, 
before about five thousand persons, the 
majority of whom had never before 
heard him. The general impression he 
made was at first somewhat disagreeable, 
from the unmistakable twang of his 
woice—some would call it “ Yankee 
twang,” an indescribable accent given 
to certain words which informs the 
hearer at once that the speaker is “ from 
New York or Boston.” It is only that 
natural difference of utterance found 
everywhere. The Londoner, the New 
Yorker, the South Carolinian—all speak 
as is termed “ provincially,” and it can’t 
be helped; and if we smile at a Yankee 
in Richmond, we may expect to have 
some conceit rubbed off a Virginian in 
Boston. After Mr. Beecher entered into 
his subject, which it need not be doubt- 
ed was political and social, he impressed 
the vast assemblage with his earnestness, 
his entire indifference to their prejudices, 
his determination to battle for the utmost 
rights of the entire human race. In 
spite of obloquy and hatred, in spite of 
the theme most distasteful to Southern- 
ers, a8 such, his oration was a success 
and a triumph. People went away 
dazzled at his audacity, and wondering 
at his declarations, stunned, if not con- 
vinced, and all feeling that the speaker 
had enough vitality for a dozen ordinary 
men. Mr. Beecher deals in bold asser- 
tions, in retrospective glances or prospec- 
tive speculations to prove them ; mingling 
these in well-appointed periods, he en- 
forces them by his magnificent voice ; 
for, without his physical strength, he 
would be much less effectual. 

In almost Girect, contrast to Mr. 
Beecher, is Rev. Dr. Richard Fuller, 
formerly a lawyer and afterward a min- 
ister in Beaufort, South Carolina, and 








for about twenty years pastor of the 
Seventh Baptist Church of Baltimore. 
The difference in person of these two 
men is not greater than that of their 
character and career. Dr. Fuller’s repu- 
tation has become almost national. His 
correspondence upon slavery with the 
late President Wayland will always be 
held as a model for controversy ; there 
is no more courteous discussion of a 
mooted question to be found in print. 
The character of this defense of an ab- 
horred institution elevated Dr. Fuller at 
once as a champion for the South. In 
some respects, however, he has been 
misunderstood. He was not an apolo- 
gist for wrong, but one who would fain 
make the best of an institution which 
he found implanted on the soil of his 
birth, and who was led from a chival- 
rous feeling to reply to assaults upon it 
—assaults as pertinacious as any of 
Crusader on Moslem. Events during 
the war have also contributed to place 
Dr. Fuller’s name upon many lips, and 
his published discourse on the day of 
national fasting and prayer in 1865, 
being an earnest appeal to the churches 
for unity despite political animosfties, 
elevated him to a position where he has 
ever desired to be—a point where he 
can patronize with all sections in true 
catholicity of spirit and action. Be this 
as it may, Dr. Fuller has for twenty 
years or more been welcomed North 
and South as an eloquent preacher of 
the Gospel. Wherever announced, he is 
sure to attract the largest discriminating 
audiences. The peculiar features of his 
manner are great natural dignity and 
deliberation. His self-poised ease of 
attitude and delivery are not surpassed. 

There are some speakers, whose as- 
sumed ease and deliberation are exceed- 
ingly painful to the observer. Dr. Ful- 
ler’s is entirely natural, and while his 
efforts exhibit the results of study, he 
absorbs all acquirements, and reproduces 
them with additional and original graces. 
But his manners are only secondary traits 
of his character as a preacher ; the utmost 
magniloquence could never redeem in- 
anity; it is in logic, and the faculty of 
causing others to think that he excels. 
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His sermons are devoid of a tedious set 
arrangement, and seem to grow naturally 
as he advances upon the grounds of 
his text. He endeavors to present his 
subject to the hearer in its simplest, 
clearest possible light, disdaining neo 
comparison, no illustration, however 
humble, which may elucidate its mean- 
ing; in description, he is extremely fe- 
licitous, and in the application, always 
forcible. Circumscribed to the pulpit, 
directly within which it is his highest 
desire to remain, he is not permitted to 
indulge in that humor and satire, which, 
on the platform, would probably dis- 
tinguish him still further. Of geniality 
and wit he has abundance, which is 
perceived, despite all restrictions. Asa 
debater, he is acute and formidable, 
forcible and trenchant, without suffering 
himself to lose the vantage-ground of 
good temper and courtesy. In several 
debates, he has always.won as much 
admiration from his opponents as ap- 
plause from his supporters. Without 
the abandon of Gough, or vigor of 
Beecher, he acquires, in no less a degree, 
complete control over the mind and 
heart— perhaps more over the mind 
than heart, for argument is his chief ex- 
cellence. There is no doubt he was an 
admirable lawyer; if religious convic- 
tions had not led him to embrace and 
preach the Gospel, he would have risen 
to eminence among the statesmen of our 
land. A student and intimate friend of 
the illustrious Everett; he possesses some 
of the same polish and scholarly eleva- 
tion of style of his teacher, but adds to 
these more earnestness and hearty sym- 
pathy with and for the poor and suffer- 
ing. While Everett’s eloquence is glit- 
tering, like polished marble ornaments, 
it is also cold. Fuller's is abundant 
with warmth and gentleness for the weak, 
the erring, the repentant. It is his 
heart which speaks through every argu- 
ment, and wins reluctant wills to @ final 
consent with his propositions. His per- 
ception of human nature is extraordi- 
nary ; he can scan character at a glance, 
and dissect the inmost springs of human 
action with the facility of an expert 
anatomist. This enables him to reach 





men at the center of their thoughts, to 
pluck thence error and vice, and implant 
truth and honor. [Illustrations of these 
points could be given, if this article were 
designed to be lengthy. One only will 
suffice, as it is appropriate to the main 
topic. In a recent sermon, Dr. Fuller 
alluded to St. Peter’s discourse on the 
Day of Pentecost, as follows: “ Orators 
frequently prepared their exordiums and 
perorations -beforehand, to move the 
emotions of the judges and audience 
they addressed. Cicero and others used 
to bring women and children before the 
court, dressed in mourning or in rags, to 
excite the pity of the beholders. But 
here, Peter had no need of artifice in his 
exordium or peroration, to assert his 
powers as a divine minister. He had 
only to cry: ‘ Bring out your sick, and 
we will heal them! Bring forth your 
dead, and we will restore them to life, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ! 
This was peroration sufficient.” Again: 
“Tt does not only require orators to 
bring new and original matter to become 
effective. The popular speaker is he 
who pleases us. If he tells us harsh 
and unpleasant truths, we are apt to 
freeze against him with disapprobation ; 
but let him tell us what we want to hear, 
and we applaud him. It is not what he 
brings to us from outside that charms us, 
but what he draws from within us, de- 
veloping thoughts and ideas most needed 
and agreeable to our happiness and ne- 
cessities.” 

That the mere artifices of declama- 
tion should be kept out of the enclosure 
sacred to divine worship is acknow- 
ledged ; but no man is adequate to the 
guidance of a people in religion, any 
better than in any thing else, who dis- 
dains to prepare himself fur the work. 
He must qualify himself to present 
truth in its most attractive form, and use 
those modes which will best conduce to 
the success of his mission—the convic- 
tion, the conversion of hearts. And not- 
withstanding all disclaimers from certain 
pretentious uneducated cliques, preach- 
ers do and must of necessity study the 
art of speaking. If some make mounte- 





banks and actors of themselves, and 
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others preach their own talents instead 
of the Christian truth, their’s is the 
error. The actions of description, ap- 
peal, argument and gesture should al- 
ways be so understood and modified, if 
not educated and improved, as to afford 
the freest natural means of attracting 
hearers and reaching their wills. 

The examples here given of various 
types of popular orators, including the 
vehement man of the people, with his 
random tongue outspeaking the vices 
of his race. with heart-touching earnest- 
ness—the eager philanthropist with his 
ardent globe-embracing brain — the 
shrewd lawyer, with his eyes watching 
every step of fame in the political race 
before him—the milder, less versatile, 
but more lord-like preacher of a wide- 
spread faith—all these show that genius 
is patent to no class or clime, that good 
speakers are not rare but numerous— 
that we live in an era appreciative of 
intellectual effort, when instead of learned 
and eloquent prodigies blazing into re- 
nown at wide distances and periods, the 
entire race is leveled upward, studded 
with innumerable lights, diffusing civili- 
zation and refinement throughout the 
world. 





MY EVERY-DAY PATHS. 
Vv. 


HAVE heard of hermits, and have 
seen one or two that passed for 
such, but I am none the nearer being 
one myself. If I have had sorrows, 
they have not chilled my heart; if I am 
tired of the frivolous and hypocritical 
world, I do not hate mankind; nor do 
I dwell alone in a forest, though I love 
my paths among the rocks and dingles. 
No, my dear Leda, the sun at noon lies 
warmly on my valley, and gayly calls in 
encouragement to the sprouting care of 
the gardener ; the sounds of industry are 
all about me, trembling up on the warm 
air from their most innocent sources; I 
can hear the beat of the mechanic’s ham- 
mer, and the cheery cry of the plow- 
man to his team; and the stray kine 
come now and then trooping down the 





road, with their bells tinkling out a har- 


mony that settles upon the ear like the 
fall of scattered rose-leaves. 

Yet this was not always as itis. I 
have had many a jaunt hereabout, when 
the staunch pines had it much to them- 
selves, when the green-brier had not 
been cut from the alders, and the rabbit 
was only now and then scared into 
thoughts of fully giving up his old home 
here; and still along the slopes there 
runs the same path by which the wood- 
man then reached his work in the winter 
morning, and he yet strides over it at 
such times, close-buttoned and resolute 
as ever. But it looks very unlike what 
it was, for the pick and shovel, and the 
trundling-cart have been busy on it as 
year followed year, and the long lines 
of green turf that striped it have gone 
out of sight; the trees whose great arms 
and balsam-dropping fingers hung over 
it are not here now, and the dust only 
whirls up in the eddies of the summer 
wind to take the place of the silent fall- 
ing of the purple leaves in autumn. 

When I am walking out on this road, 
I meet humanity in various forms and 
conditions, as, indeed, might be expected. 
For my road runs beyond the valley, 
and a long way over the hills to some 
certain, or uncertain regions beyond, of 
which I can judge little, save by those 
I see going and coming between, and 
these vary much; the rough teamster, 
with coarse jacket and ill-worn hat, goes 
noisily by me with his grating blocks of 
granite, bound for some building in the 
town; and little thought has he for the 
libation of tears that may sprinkle the 
walls, or for the joys that may date their 
birth within them. As I saunter on, 
there are rumbling wheels and a quick 
jar of hoofs behind me, and I stand 
back to the edge of the bushy border to 
let pass the sleek bays and phaeton of a 
rich man, with ladies lolling unprofit- 
ably on the cushions, and a coachman 
almost as polished as his horses. I do 
not wish to ride with, them; it would 
do me no good, and would probably 
make them unhappy—so we shall mu- 
tually keep our places, I with my straw 
hat and stick, and he with his fine coat, 
full purse, and idle company. I doubt 
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if he.is any richer than I am, even if his 
mouey is all his own, which is not al- 
ways true. For at the best, he is a kind 
of pampered slave, who can not, if he 
would, I suspect, take a free ramble 
with his thoughts about him, and walk, 
sit or stand, when and where he will, as 
I can, and nobody to ask why. 

I hear a low muttering chat a little 
further on, and directly I see, lying by 
the way, a great faggot of brushwood, 
and two or three lesser ones; while upon 
and among them, crouching for a rest- 
ing-spell, are a rough knot of Celts—a 
woman and her cub-like children. As I 
pass, they keep up their obscure under- 
tone; and when I am gone by, they 
shoulder their burdens and trudge home- 
ward in a style little superior to that of 
the farmer’s donkey going down the hill 
yonder. I see such very often, and as 
often I ask myself why there is any need 
of seeing them at all. Oh, Leda! is this 
a part of the grand scheme of compen- 
sation in Nature? If one will rise in 
thought and sentiment up to the pure 
ether of rational delight, must some 
other go down and bury his soul in mud 
like a torpid cayman, to keep the great 
balance equal? and is it thus that we 
must be taught the cost of mental eleva- 
tion, by seeing the sad counterpart in the 
grovelling rudeness of others? Or shall 
I say that there is nothing in this—that 
the mental lift is irrespective of condi- 
tion, and the ideas and feelings of yon- 
der brush-lugger are just as lofty and 
beautiful as any one’s—as beautiful as 
you are, Leda—and the torn kirtle and 
the smutched face are only the disguise 
put upon the soul by circumstances ? 
No, I can not think so; for then the 
light would break out oftener than it 
does—economy and thrift would not 
slide down into drudgery and selfish- 
ness, and tidy poverty be lost in squalor 
—no, I can not think so; and it grieves 
my spirit to see that whereon God has 
stamped his image, enslaved—not by toil, 
for that is a master kind and whole- 
some, though rough—but by lowness 
and brutishness of heart and feeling. 

So I walk on, sad and silent; for 
these things are like an incurable dis- 





ease—the social and moral scrofula of 
man will not be removed, but only miti- 
gated at the most; and if one will weep 
at it, like Heraclitus, he will never be 
done with tears. Buta better way is to 
hold the bitter cup in the sunshine, and 
let the warm rays of joy go darting 
through it, till the icy draught sparkles 
with the fermentation of happiness. I 
do not weep over the errors of men a 
great deal, and certainly have no heart 
to sneer at them; I can find a more 
pleasant course in watching for the per- 
fect chords in the great life-symphony, 
the lovely cadences that now and then 
remind me that goodness and truth are 
not mere myths. I do not watch in 
vain; there are diamonds under my feet 
if I stay for them, and the angels very 
often drop silvery words of heaven, that 
make me sorry I am not a better listener. 
And with these and the effort to do my 
own duty, I am fain to be content. 

Sometimes I stray as far as here, in 
the later days of summer, when the sun 
has done his fiercest, and the eagle be- 
gins to tire of her long nocturnal flight 
across the heavens. Then I can start 
up rosy-faced children by the half-dozen, 
that were crouched under the bushes 
like leverets, each filling some bit of a 
basket with berries. Even now I see a 
knot of them on yonder hill-side, and 
from here they look like a group of 
cupids new-filling their quivers. If I go 
nearer, I shall probably see faces stained 
with berries, and hear confused words 
instead of music, and so think them 
more likely to be savages. No matter; 
they are merry now, and if each of them 
mourns to-morrow, they make me no 
less glad to-day. 

The bushes are dwarfish here, and 
the large trees wanting. Every little 
way, a charred and blackened stump 
sits among the wild vines, like a crouch- 
ing wolf. [I know what it means. My 
dear Leda, do you love the tempest as a 
brother? Do you feel the rush of a 
headlong delight in the roar of a mighty 
torrent, and does the live soul within 
you shout to the echoing thunder as a 
warrior to his horse? Then you should 
have stood where I did once, lifted on 
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the high, broad shoulder of my hill, 
and seen the wild flame hurry on over 
this fated spot, licking greedily from the 
earth every green thing, every living 
creature that could not flee, every drop 
of Nature’s dew, and every note of her 
music. I have seen great buildings 
burn, and know the sublimity of such 
sights ; but nowhere else does the reck- 
less Abaddon of Fire so skip in satanic 
glee as where he frolics, in the pure joy 
of destruction, through the affrighted se- 
clusions of copse and forest. I saw him 
then, Leda! I saw him flap his fiery 
wings as he darted, in dizzy spirals, to 
the top of some thick pine or turret-like 
cedar, and there hung, waving his smoky 
spear to his eager bund, while they came 
on, in triple line unbroken, to the ruin 
of leaf and flower, and bursting bud, as 
if to a banyuet most hilarious. I could 
hear their mad, crackling laugh, as they 
charged over the shrinking bloom, and 
tossed up to the heavens, in peccant 
sport, the ember-skeletons of what had 
just before been bright and - beautiful. 
Others there were, that looked on and 
lamented the loss of their property, and 
“they mourned with but an envious and 
hollow grief, for it was merely. that the 
fire had gotten the start of the ax in the 
work of desolation. But I was sad for 
@ better and a purer reason. I thought 
of the quiet wood-snail that I had seen 
there journeying silently over the dry 
birch-leaves to his home; of the inno- 
cent green snake that often laid her 
emerald length along the hazels, and 
basked in noontide safety ; of the bum- 
ble-bee that carded her moss and filled 
her amphora under the brake-roots; of 
the field-mouse that complicated his 
burrows with Cretan windings; and I 
thought these all loved their homes as 
well as I. But the fire rolled on, and 
the poor wood-birds flew from the tree- 
tops, half stifled in protecting the nests 
they could not save, the grasshopper 
struck out with strong limb from the 
hot breath of a plague worse than lo- 
custs, and the cricket piped a note of 
shrill terror, for thie sirocco of death 
had come upon the things of the wood, 


men fled too; for after them rolled a 
thiek cloud of choking vapor, and then 
came lapping tongues of fire behind, 
that withered what they touched like 
flying curses. 

But the scorched wind had gone up 
to the heavens with its complaint, and 
had met good audience. A brown haze 
hovered im the sky for a few minutes, 
and then heaped itself in heavy masses 
that grandly sailed up toward the scene 
with dark frowns and mutterings of 
recompense. And then came skirmish- 
ing drops, and then dispersed and pat- 
tering jets that hissed and steamed 
among the ashes; and then swift streams 
shot down from the hights of the injured 
air above, right into the teeth of the 


more it came, with the deep thunder en- 
couraging behind, till the noisome clouds 
of suffocating smoke were changed to 
fleecy piles of warm and humid mist, 
that went floating sadly away from the 
stripped and blackened field of ruin. 
The ranks of the destroyer were broken, 
and one by one his warriors folded their 
burning wings, and sped away from the 
place of their evil deeds, and thus the 
wild scene ended. 

Oh, my Leda! what is that which we 
call fascination ? what bound me to that 
spot, like her who stood 

“ On the wood-crowned hight, 

O’er Minden’s plain, spectatress of the fight,” 

unable to tear myself from seeing that 
perish which I loved so well? When 
the great Scottish flood swept down the 
Moray Valley, and buried homes and 
wasted flocks were its witnesses, what 
held the frightened Macdonald, who 
almost alone beheld it, rooted to his 
place, nor suffered him to rescue so 
much as a@ lamb? I have known a 
mother, before whose eyes her darling 
was stricken suddenly down by accident, 
and lay helpless and bleeding; yet no 
finger could she move to raise him up, 
but stood, fixed as Niobe. The gray- 
beards tell us that self-preservation is 
the first law of life; but why, then, when 
I stand and see the ponderous train 
thunder by me, do I hardly keep myself 





and there was no one to deliver. And 


from leaping under its wheels? Why 


leaping flames. More, and more, and - 
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does one fondly court danger from the 
edge of the precipice, and long to spring 
off blindly into the abyss? “ Beware !” 
said I to a fair young girl, “that is the 
Poison Tree, and to touch it might cost 
you months of suffering.” “Is it dan- 
gerous then ?” she cried, eagerly ; “ oh, 
then, I must touch it. I can not help 
doing it!” God grant that every danger 
might not thus attract her! 

No, no, there is a fearful palsy of ter- 
ror, and danger fetters us often before 
it falls on us; but how, or why, I can 
not tell, nor do I wish to know. There 
are words in the charter of our own 
life which we can not pronounce, and 
chambers that we can not enter, even in 
our own dwellings. If in your higher 
sphere, Leda, you fly within this inner 
vail, never, from those penetralia, bring 
any tidings to me, I pray you. It will 
be time enough when, with the riper 
strength of experience, I am bidden to 
walk further into the temple ; but for now, 
feed me with milk, and rock me gently 
with simple lullaby, oh, mother Nature ! 

This walk is beautiful at almost any 
season. I love it in the late spring 
when the leaves are well out on the 
trees, and the grass is yet very fresh and 
green. Then I look away westward, 
along a deeper valley than mine at home, 
in the trough of which lies a lovely, broad 
sheet of water, and in the midst of ita 
small, rugged, green island, like a rough 
coral set in silver. Sometimes I see a 
boat, like a speck upon the water, glid- 
ing in and out among the verdant bend- 
ings of the shore. Beyond, there are 





wide meadows, with farm-houses on the 
upland and mills upon the stream, and 


| then come easy swells of knoll and 


hillside, with a bright little village at 
the end, whose white church and spire 
look like the tent of a sojourning angel. 

From here I can see that side of my 
hill that is furthest from my window; 
and, looking at it now, I hardly know 
which I like best. Here, he is further 
off, and in his long, heavy terraces I see 
his grand unity of strength, and read 
the promise that he shall endure much 
longer than things around him. When 
I.am at home, he is nearer, and’ al- 
most overhangs me with his kindly, 


‘grave aspect, so that I can nestle closer 


to him, and feel more of his protection. 
I can see other hills from here also, kin 
of mine, but not quite as tall, nor half 
so rich in fine associations. They are 
far away, too, and I do not often go 
there. This is far enough. I am going 
to stay here awhile now, for there is a 
soft influence creeping up over this place 
from the lake below, as it were—that 
gains over me like the delicate fringing 
edges of a sweet refreshing slumber. I 
am musing of a thousand dear recollec- 
tions, that rise from as many spots be- 
fore my eye, and blend and interweave 
in my mind like prismatic clouds, full of 
promise and beauty as the rainbow, or 
the gushing wine of the sunset over 
yonder hills, when the cow-bell tinkles 
homeward, when the robin changes his 
laugh for a gentler evening song, and 
the bat unrolls anew her leathern wing, 
then I will return. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


HE number of English works re- 

printed in this country is increasing 
in a ratio calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion of all who have any interest in 
American literature. For instance, 
nearly seven-eighths of Harper’s list of 
uew issues (aside from school text-books) 
are reprints. Their immense list of 
“standard novels,” indeed, is wholly 
made up of foreign productions—not 
one American copyright production in 





the lot! Year by year the American 
writer has struggled against this foreign 
avalanche, until now it would seem as 
if British and French authors must soon 
wholly supply our light reading. As the 
large list of foreign productions is open 
to promiscuous appropriation, what need 
of printing an American book, upon 
which even a small author’s percentage 
is demanded? It is useless to disguise 
the fact that we are becoming mere 
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vassels to British pens—that our pub- 
lishers are studiously suppressing Ameri- 
can works, and that, taking advantage 
of their position in this matter, they are 
dishonorable enough to deny the general 
and special! merit of American writers. 
In some cases this denial of merit is just 
enough, but it is the effrontery of men, 
whose chief profit is in their injustice, 
that presumes to question the ability of 
American writers to produce books 
worthy of all regard. As there is no 
hope of change in this matter, and Brit- 
ish authors are steadily encroaching upon 
our literary domain, we must look to 
Congress for remedy. But alas! how 
slim are the prospects of the Interna- 
tional Copyright Law! The great lead- 
ing publishing-houses here, whose profits 
are in their plunder of foreign books, 
oppose the law. That should be an 
argument conclusive in its favor; but, 
the ways of legislation are mysterious, 
and the power of personal influence 
over Congressional Committees is one 
of the facts which accounts for many a 
mystery; so, until the people impera- 
tively demand the law it is probable it 
will slumber in the Committee-room. 
What party will give place in its “ plat- 
form” to a resolve demanding protec- 
tion to American authors and. a national 
literature ? 

‘Wilkie Collins’ “ Armadale” has 
gone out, at last, in a flash of blue flame, 
and curling vapors of murder and suicide 
that would have done credit to the days 
of Timon of Athens. 

The “purple flask” of the closing 
scene would be ridiculous in a less 
masterly hand, and even in that of Wilkie 
Collins, the effect is not so perfect as a 
literary artist must wish. 

Powerful, as all that he writes must 
be, “ Armadale” is the most unsatifactory 
of his novels, the plot being both labored 
and unnatural, while the characters have 
scarcely a touch of that vivid humanity 
which makes the worst exaggerations 
of Dickens so delightful. The only real 
personage in the book is Pedgift, Junior. 
Dickens paints foolish people so that we 











love them, despite their folly, and all 
his dear little Dora’s and Belle’s Wilfer’s, 
if silly, are deliciously so, while Allan 
Armadale and Miss Milroy only succeed 
in achieving a happy dullness. As to 
Miss Gwilt, the terrible heroine, she is 
too monstrous a character for us to trifle 
with, even in criticism. Her suidical 
shade might arise, with the “ purple 
flash” in its grasp, and seek its revenge 
upon ws. 

Seriously, there # a point where the 
tragic becomes the absurd, when the 
novelist can no longer carry the interest 
and credulity of his reader with him; 
and Wilkie Collins, despite his painfully- 
elaborate plot, has reached this point in 
his last effort. 

Having now “ out-Heroded Herod,” 
in his own peculiar style, perhaps he 
will come down from the intense sensa- 
tional (so labored in its intensity), and 
give us again something as charming as 
his earlier efforts. Otherwise we must 
banish Miss Braddon from her position 
as autocrat of the sensation realm and 
crown Wilkie Collins in her stead. May 
we never read another “ Armadale” 
from. his pen. 

The papers prepared by Profes- 
sor Agassiz, regarding his researches in the 
Valley of the Amazon, promise to be of 
exceeding interest. In the Atlantic 
Monthly, for July, we have the begin- 
ning of what we trust will prove a series 
of valuable contributions to science. He 
therein retnunciates his well-known the- 
ory of an ice period (geologic), when the 
earth was incrusted from the poles well 
toward the equator with a mail of ice 
of vast thickness, gathered at the poles 
and crowded South and North by the 
accumulated pressure of the coagulation 
at the freezing points. This theory, of 
which the professor is the originator, 
finds numerous opponents among men 
of science in the old and new worlds; 
and his recurrence to it now, with newly- 
discovered confirmatory evidences in 
Brazil, will light anew the controversy 
which had somewhat subsided during 
the last three or four years. 

















